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Chronicle 


Austria.—The Austrian Government is at present en- 
gaged in fulfilling the conditions to which it bound itself 
in signing the three protocols of the League of Nations. 
The loan needed will then be granted 
by financiers on the pledge of the 
sponsors secured by the League. Ac- 
cording to the third protocol the Government was still to 
ask the ratification of the covenant by the Austrian Parlia- 
ment and to work out during a month’s time a program 
for the entire reorganization of the State economics, with 
a view towards reducing expenses. A bill is also to be 
passed by the legislative body enabling any future Gov- 
ernment that may come into power during the next two 
years to take whatever measures may be deemed necessary 
by it for establishing the equilibrium of the budget, 
without further applying to the Parliament for approval. 
Dr. Seipel, while expressing hopeful views, did not un- 
derestimate the greatness of the sacrifices the nation was 
called upon to make, nor did he fail to foresee the criti- 
cism that would await him. “ As is usual in a democratic 
State,” he said in addressing the League, “I shall have 
to render account to my people for every word, every 
promise, every condition. In the next weeks most prob- 
ably sharp criticisms are going to be uttered in Austria. 


The Loan a 
Doubtful Blessing 
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Yet the impression created by the publication of the 
protocols was not an exhilarating one, as we may judge 
from the following description sent us by a corre- 
spondent : 


The great calm of despair reigns amongst us. Whatever our 
particular standpoint, two things are clear to all of us: we have 
no choice left but to accept the covenant and we are signing our 
own act of slavery. We are giving liberty for bread without being 
sure that the bread we purchase so dearly will really come to us. 
We are going to be submitted to an operation which is to heal 
our deadly illness. But we are afraid we shall bleed to death while 
the surgeons will do their work. We have endured years of inde- 
scribable hardship and we expect more hardships, worse perhaps 
than those we have gone through. Those who used to see our 
one possibility of self-help in joining Germany, must renounce 
this hope now. The Socialists are afraid of losing the advantages 
gained by the laboring classes during the last years; some of them 
being very precious, as they form part of a reasonable scheme of 
social help. The middle-classes expect to become the victims of the 
overtaxation, which, according to the “ program” is surely going 
to take place. The increased railway fares are already influencing 
very unfavorably the prices of victuals and other necessaries. Our 
industry and commercial life are sure to suffer by over-taxation 
and the high tariffs. It may be that at the end of a number of 
years of wretchedness we shall see better days. But it may be, too, 
that we shall not be able to stand the increasing impoverishment 
of all the classes of the population. 


The fate of her neighbors, too, is vitally influencing 
Austria’s economic circumstances. The fatal deprecia- 
tion of the mark has brought great disadvantages. The 
foreigners are leaving Austria since Germany is now be- 
coming a cheaper resort. A year ago all the great hotels 
were filled. Now whole stories are tenantless. Another 
consequence of the same cause is the fact that Austrian 
industry is being ruined by competition with the Ger- 
mans, who, owing to the cheapening of the mark, are able 
to produce at very low prices. 

In an article published on October 26 by the Neues 
Wiener Tagblatt, the Austrian Minister for social work, 
Richard Schmitz, states that just now the number of un- 
employed is greater than it ever was during the last year. 
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According to our correspondent, there exists no reason 
to hope that conditions will soon become better, since the 
reorganizations stipulated at Geneva implies the dismissal 
of a large number of employes, both male and female. 
So the sad army of the unemployed is sure to continue 
swelling like a torrent in spring. 


Czechoslovakia.—The Patriarch-Elect of the Czecho- 
slovakian National Church, Dr. Farsky, and one of his 
friends have published a draft Catechism for the sect, 
approved by the Prague Diocesan 
Council. Their god is “ the living law 
of nature,” Jesus is one of the men 
prominent in the religious evolution of mankind, and so 
on. The Orthodox Bishop Dositej.of Nis in Serbia, who, 
as a delegate of the Serbian Orthodox Patriarch, had to 
organize the sect as a branch of the Orthodox Church, 
solemnly condemned the doctrine of the Catechism as 
“ standing outside the basis of any Christian denomina- 
tion,” and adjured the “brethren and sisters” to reject 
it. This was done on October 12, 1922. But in Bohemia 
the sect is under Dr. Farsky’s sway. Moravia’s Bishop, 
Gorazd Pavlik, is absent on a tour in the United States 
and the majority of his flock show no inclination to fol- 
low his temporary representative, Mgr. Dositej, against 
Dr. Farsky, by whom a great number of the groups in 
Moravia were founded. Even the small group in Silesia, 
numbering 24,000, is seceding from Gorazd and wants 
a diocese of its own. It was evident from the first that 
there was no religion in the Czechoslovakian sect, but 
Bishop Dositej does not seem to have been aware of it. 
But after an open letter from Dr. Farsky and during a 
long conference which he had with him afterwards, Bishop 
Dositej at last understood the real situation and realized 
that his work in Czechoslovakia had been an utter fail- 
ure. He has published a declaration that he regards his 
work in Czechoslovakia as finished and intends to return 
to his own diocese in Serbia. 


The New Sectarian 


Cutechism 


England.—The result of the elections which took place 
November 15 was in many ways a surprise. Premier 
Andrew Bonar Law and the Conservatives won a great 
victory. As the result of the popular 
vote, they will have a majority of 
from 80 to 85 over all other parties 
and groups in the next House of Commons. With the 
exception of a few seats, not announced or in doubt, the 
standing of the parties is as follows: Conservatives, 305; 
Labor, 141; Asquith Liberals, 57; Lloyd George Liberals, 
58; others, 10. According to this tabulation, the Con- 
servatives for a time, at any rate, will be independent 
of help from any other group. Labor also did remark- 
ably well, surprising the public by its remarkable recovery. 
Its gains were altogether unexpected as the municipal 
elections had gone against it and no one suspected that it 
would nearly double its representation. The Asquithian 
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Liberals, though they gained a few seats, remain but the 
shadow of a great party. The National Liberals under 
Lloyd George suffered a crushing defeat. Even those 
who foresaw his rejection by the popular vote did not 
suspect the crushing majority that was rolled up against 
him. The result is that for the present the Center party 
he was expected to form is out of the question. Even 
though it may yet arrive, the overwhelming superiority 
of the Conservatives at the present moment make an. im- 
mediate coalescence Of all the moderate-minded elements 
from the various sections of the House around the Na- 
tional Liberals most improbable. 

Mr. Lloyd George pledged himself to support the 
Government, as far as his conscience will permit, but at 
the present moment and until some unforeseen combina- 
tion takes place, there does not seem to be any need of 
the promised help from his party. He can now control 
only some fifty members, and until some split manifests 
itself between the “ die-hards ” and the Chamberlain sec- 
tion of Bonar Law’s supporters, these votes are not likely 
to exercise any strong influence on the decisions of the 
House of Commons. There were some surprises in the 
individual elections. The Conservatives regret the down- 
fall of Sir Arthur Griffith-Boscawen, Minister of Agri- 
culture in the late Cabinet, who felt the resentment of 
the people for the mismanagement of his department, in 
the overwhelmingly adverse vote recorded against him. 
Labor suffered a setback in the Widnes division of Lan- 
cashire, when Arthur Henderson was defeated by the 
Conservative candidate, Dr. Clayton. Winston Churchill, 
late Secretary of the Colonies in the Lloyd George Cabi- 
net, was defeated for the Dundee constituency which he 
had represented for fourteen years. His defeat was ex- 
pected, but it was none the less a heavy blow for the Na- 
tional Liberals. Sir Hamar Greenwood, Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, was also defeated in Sunderland, his policies 
in dealing with the Irish situation being the main cause 
of his rejection. Only two women were elected to Parlia- 
ment, out of the thirty-two who stood for various con- 
stituencies, Lady Astor and Mrs. Wintringham. 


The London Daily Chronicle, a supporter of Lloyd 
George, says of the election: 


Bonar Law has obtained an ample working majority and we 
must look forward to being governed by 


ee ig, members of his Ministry, mostly unashamed 
reactionaries, for the next five years. That 
prospect is bleak. It would be folly to disguise it. The country 


must expect to see a period of Tory violence provoking, as the 
pendulum swings, a period of revolutionary violence, and between 
the two the chance of making sane, democratic progress toward 
post-war recovery may to a great extent be withheld from the 
nation. 

On the other hand, the Morning Post, Unionist, de- 
clares that Mr. Bonar Law’s success should prove the 
beginning of a new era in the fortunes of his distracted 
country. “ The nation by its own wise choice possesses 
an honest and resolute Government, capable of bringing 
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order out of disorder and of maintaining the 
luster of the name of a great nation.” The Daily Express 
says: 

The results of the general election are an absolute satisfactory 
Conservative victory, a demonstration of the strength which Labor 
commands, even rnder bad leadership, the failure of orthodox 
Liberalism to make any marked recovery, and the absolute ruin of 
Lloyd George’s party and policy. 

Dealing with Labor’s success the Westminster Gazette 
declares : 


Labor has done so well that it stands «3 the second party in 
Parliament, outnumbering all other opposition groups. The first 
comment is that the workers have not been scared by the proposal 
of a capital levy. They have approved it by their votes. That is a 
portent which all parties have to reckon with in the future. 


The Daily Telegraph, which is opposed to what it calls 
the “ fantastic and ruinous doctrines ” of the Labor party, 
thinks that the degree of success obtained by it “is one 
of the outstanding political lessons of the contest” and 
affirms that if its progress is to be checked, it must be 
met with a campaign of political enlightenment on the 
part of those who look for the restoration of the balance 
of constitutional parties in public life “and the reduc- 
tion of the revolutionary element to that negligible force 
which it naturally possesses in this country when there ‘s 
no pressure of poverty, discouragement and discontent 
operating in its favor.” 


France.—It was authoritatively announced on Novem- 
ber 16 that the projected agreement between the Govern- 
ment and the Vatican, of which there have been constant 
rumors for the past months, was 

ment withthe placed in the hands of the Holy Father 
Vatican for his decision. There is no indica- 

tion at the present that the Holy See will act favorably 
on the project. Monsignor Cerretti, Papal Nuncio at 
Paris, refused to discuss the question when approached 
on the subject. It is understood, however, that the Vati- 
can, though it has never accepted the law of separation of 
1905, shows a disposition to secure some practical working 
agreement between the French Government and the Holy 
See. But this will be the case, provided only that its 
just rights and the spiritual independence of the Church 
of France of all secular control, be safeguarded. It is 
stated that a new interpretation of Papal procedure may 
be made, and that the form of government of church 
property, may be modified. It was in this matter of church 
property that the associations cultuelles proved unsatis- 
factory both to the Church in France and to the Holy 
See; they made the Church in this matter a creature of 
the State and entirely dependent on it. For this they were 
rejected by Pope Pius X. A change is contemplated 
now, equivalent to the institution of a board of trustees, 
which is said to safeguard the rights of the Church and to 
be acceptable to the Government. It remains to be seen 
whether the Holy Father will approve of it. Many diffi- 
culties have been met with in connection with the plan, 
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some of which are of a political nature and prevent an 
agreement. Mgr. Cerretti, and M. Jonnart, Ambassador of 
France to the Vatican, have been working upon a solution 
for the past year. It is to be hoped that the Government 
will show itself amenable to reason, recognize the claims 
of the Church in France and undo the gross wrong 
perpetrated in the years of separation and these which 
immediately followed. 


Germany.—On November 14 the Cabinet of the Cen- 
trist Chancellor Wirth resigned after the United Social- 
ists, influenced by the radical left wing of former 
Independent Socialists, had voted not 
to participate in a coalition Ministry 
to which the Chancellor had committed 
himself and for which he had the full support of his own 
and of the Democratic party. Dr. Joseph Wirth had been 
Chancellor since May 10, 1921. His Cabinet, it is true, 
tendered its resignation on October 22, 1921, but was 
immediately reformed by him with a new personnel after 
two days. It is remarkable that under the trying circum- 
stances of the times he should have been able to retain 
his power for nineteen months. He courageously faced 
not merely the reparation difficulties and the panic created 
by the sinking of the mark, but also the general internal 
and external economic problems which were unprece- 
dented. From the first he had to contend against the most 
severe opposition, and would probably again have 
weathered this latest storm had it not been for the ex- 
treme element among the United Socialists, a party which 
very recently resulted from the fusion of the two wings 
of the old Social Democratic party. The connection of 
Hugo Stinnes, the great industrial and financial magnate, 
with the Peoples’ party naturally led to a strong opposition 
against it on the part of the Socialists. Chancellor Wirth’s 
task, as a Centrist, was to bring about a working agree- 
ment between these two irreconcilable elements. His 
purpose, authorized by President Ebert, was to enter into 
negotiations with the various parties in order to reor- 
ganize a Cabinet in which the People’s party was to be 
given representation. It was on this point that the plans 
wrecked. By extending the basis of his coalition ministry 
the Chancellor had hoped to increase its parliamentary 
prestige. 

The person selected by President Ebert to succeed 
Wirth in the Chancellorship is the Director General of the 
Hamburg-American Steamship Line, Wilhelm Cuno. He 
was invited, November 16, to form a new Cabinet and 
immediately entered into touch with the various party 
leaders. His first purpose is to ascertain their views 
towards supporting “‘a Cabinet of work” which is to com- 
prise members of the Socialist and Center parties, but is 
to have no outspoken partisan complexion. Wilhelm 
Cuno is one of the outstanding industrial figures of 
Germany and was among the German technical delegates 
at the Paris peace negotiations. He is known in the 
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United States, where he is said to have brought about the 
working agreement between the German and American 
shipping lines. The remarkable rapidity with which he 
has been rebuilding the German merchant marine gives 
evidence of his ability. 

The immediate domestic problem facing Germany, ac- 
cording to the report of the Reparation Commission after 
completing its investigations in Berlin, is the importation 
of 2,000,000 tons of grain to feed her population during 
the next year. Expressed in German currency this will 
represent an expenditure of 800 billion marks, yet it is the 
minimum considered necessary to prevent starvation. Ex- 
perts assert that any attempt to buy this cereal in a foreign 
market would cause a complete collapse of the mark, 
whose stabilization is the supreme question of the hour. 
The reaction of such a catastrophe would be disastrous 
for all the other European countries. While, therefore, 
it is thought that the seriousness of this question may 
hasten an agreement among the Allies concerning Ger- 
many’s reparations, yet little evidence has so far been 
given by Premier Poincaré that he has changed his inex- 
orable attitude. Meanwhile Germany’s note, outlining her 
plan for the rehabilitation of the mark, has been formally 
delivered to the Reparation Commission. It contends that 
final stabilization of German currency can be possible 
only after the reparation question has been definitely 
settled in accordance with Germany’s capacity to pay. 
Since Germany cannot now wait for such a final settle- 
ment a provisional one is proposed, but even to achieve 
this, foreign assistance is said to be necessary. The 
Reichsbank is declared to be in readiness to place 500,- 
000,000 gold marks at the disposal of the Government for 
the purpose of stabilization. The realization of this 
project depends upon two conditions, which are thus 
summarized : 

(1) Germany must be freed for three or four years from all 
payments in cash or in kind under the Treaty of Versailles, 
although she will continue to make deliveries in kind for the 
devastated areas so far as these do not entail any increase in her 
floating debt. 

(2) Germany considers she should receive a minimum of 
500,000,000 gold marks from foreign banks. 

The foregoing conditions the Reichsbank considers necessary 
prior to giving the gold from its reserve. The money to be 
advanced by the Reischbank and by the foreign banks will be 
administered by an independent board. When the progress of 
stabilization is sufficiently advanced the German Government will 
issue an internal gold loan. 

Half the proceeds of the internal loan and the full yield from 
the foreign loans will be utilized to cover the payments in cash 
and in kind due under the Versailles Treaty, and the other half 
of the proceeds of the internal loan will be applied to the re- 
quirements of Germany’s own budget. 


These measures, it is declared, will prevent a financial 
crisis, while Germany on her part pledges herself to lessen 
expenditures to the utmost by abolishing all dispensable 
departments, reducing the number of officials, reorgan- 
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izing government enterprises on a productive basis, re- 
stricting the importation of luxuries and alcohol, and 
similar steps. To execute the foregoing plans Germany 
proposes : 

(1) Final settlement upon the amount of Germany’s obligations 
at the earliest possible moment, so that these obligations, together 
with the liquidation of the loans, can be met from the budget 
surplus; (2) Freedom from payments in cash or in kind under 
the Versailles Treaty, with the reservations previously mentioned ; 
(3) Convention of a conference of international financiers with 
regard to the bank credit to be accorded to Germany, and (4) 
Adoption of the suggestions of the German Government regarding 
equal economic rights for Germany. 


Near East—On November 17, Mohammed VI, the 
Sultan of Turkey, fled from Constantinople on a British 
ship bound for Malta. On embarking he emphasized 
The Sultan Flees the fact that he was not abdicating. 

From Constantinople it was reported 
to Make that the Angora Government will make 
formal representation to Great Britain for the return of 
the Sultan to the Kemalists, pointing out that only the 
Angora National Assembly of Turkey has authority to 
direct the Sultan’s movements and declaring that he must 
face trial as ordered by the Government. By reason of his 
failure to guard against the Sultan’s escape, Rafet Pasha 
may be deposed from his governorship of Constantinople. 
In a statement made to the Associated Press, Rafet Pasha 
said that the Nationalists did not attach much importance 
to the escape of the Sultan nor to the manner in which it 
was made, but that they denounced Great Britain’s share 
in it as an unwarranted interference in Turkey’s affairs. 

On the evening of November 15, the Sultan wrote to 
Lieutenant General Sir Charles Harington, the British 
Commander-in-Chief, stating that he considered his life 
in peril and that he would like British protection. While 
the guard was being changed at the palace, and without 
arousing any suspicion, the Sultan with his ten-year-old 
son, Prince Ertogrui Effendi, and a few members of the 
palace staff, quietly stepped into a car which immediately 
drove to the British naval base where they were received 
by General Harington and Neville Henderson, Acting 
British High Commissioner. The Sultan immediately em- 
barked on the Admiral’s barge and was rowed out to the 
British dreadnaught “ Malaya,” where he was welcomed 
by vice-Admiral Brock. The Sultan declared that he felt 
safe under the protection of the British flag, adding that 
he was not abdicating, but that he was merely removing 
himself from the danger which threatened him. The 
“ Malaya ” immediately steamed off for Malta. 

Meanwhile, the Angora Government has not been inac- 
tive. On November 18, it chose as Caliph in place of the 
fleeing Sultan, Crown Prince Abdul Medjid, cousin of 
Mohammed VI. The Turkish Nationalists consider that 
the former by his flight surrendered the caliphate. So at 
least Rafet Pasha, Kemalist governor of Constantinople, 
stated to the Associated Press. 
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ADS and styles, they say, go in cycles; and there is 

scarcely any phase of human activity which does not 

have to run the gauntlet. But, in truth, it seems that 
popular education has overlong been the target of the 
faddists. Educators, well-intentioned doubtless, but fre- 
quently misguided, have been endeavoring for some: years 
to introduce their brain children into the realm of educa- 
tion, and in some instances have succeeded. And the latest 
outbreak has sponsors of authority. 

President Ernest M. Hopkins of Dartmouth College 
fired the opening gun when, in his address to the students 
of his institution at the opening of the academic year, he 
made a plea for an “ aristocracy of brains.” Opportunities 
for higher education, in his opinion, should be restricted to 
those who are mentally alert, intelligent, and honestly striv- 
ing for progress, if democracy is to be a quality rather than 
a quantity product. There is undoubtedly some truth in 
his statement, but he is not so happy in the principle he 
places, namely, that the opportunity for education is a 
privilege, not a universal right, and therefore should be 
severely restricted to those who have brains and want a 
chance to train them for the real things of life. 

A few days later President Faunce of Brown University 
made a similar statement to the students under his juris- 
diction. Colleges, he said, should closely select their 
students, accepting only those whose individual fitness and 
life-purposes actually require that education which can be 
secured nowhere but in a high class college. It is true that 
those whose vocations require college or university training 
and who evidence the most sincere intention of making that 
training count, should be given the preference, and, were 
the facilities for higher education limited, there would be 
very reasonable grounds for restricting the opportunity to 
such persons. But, as both these educators admit, there 
are not too many men going to college; the difficulty, if 
there is any, consists in the fact that too many of those 
who go are of the wrong kind; that they go, not for an 
education, but to gain membership in a social organization 
which has a reputation for affording an education. 

Dr. Elmer E. Brown, Chancellor of New York Uni- 
versity, countered Dr. Hopkins’ criticism in the follow- 
ing manner : 

There are too many college students if their mere numbers pre- 
vent us from giving a fit training to the destined leaders of men 
within the next generation, but we cannot admit this without con- 


fessing a certain bankruptcy of inventive resourcefulness, a limita- 
tion which as thinking men we cannot accept. 


Life itself brings with it to eve:y man the right, the in- 
destructible right, to have the opportunity to develop those 
innate capacities of mind and soul and body with which 
every human being is born into the world. And that is 
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the right to education. Wherefore, education is not a 
privilege that may be restricted to a few chosen geniuses, 
chosen who knows by what process of elimination, mayhaps 
by the Edison quiz test, but it is a God-given right that 
belongs inherently to human beings. Certainly all in- 
dividuals have not the same capacity for absorbing knowl- 
edge, and no amount of tutoring will make intellectual 
luminaries of some youths, but that should not bar 
them from the opportunity of attempting what may 
perhaps prove impossible, unless it unjustly takes away 
a chance from some one else who could put it to better 
advantage. In the parable the lord gives a talent even to 
that servant who, he knows, will hide it away in unfructify- 
ing obscurity. 

And that is the basic fallacy of this demand for an ex- 
clusive aristocracy of brains. It is un-American; “ We 
hold these truths to be self-evident,” proclaimed the 
founders of our democracy, “that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights, that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” And what happiness greater, 
next to peace of soul, than that intellectual joy which re- 
sults from the awakening of the faculties that God has put 
into the minds of men? Liberty! How clearly we see the 
spirit of liberty manifested in the Declaration of In- 
dependence and in the Constitution! And could there be 
any true liberty in our land if a great number of its citizens 
were held in intellectual servitude because, forsooth, the 
pearls of knowledge must not be cast where, perchance, 
swine may come to stray? 

Washington, in his “ Farewell Address ” made a plea for 
the general diffusion of knowledge. Edmund Burke at- 
tributes to widespread education the birth of “ the fierce 
spirit of liberty in America.” Samuel Adams, in 1790, 
spoke strongly in favor of universal education, as being one 
of the first requisites for a republican form of government. 

Should we not [he said] bear a grateful remembrance of our 
pious and benevolent ancestors, who early laid plans of education, 
by which means Wisdom, Knowledge, and Virtue have been 
generally diffused among the body of the people, and they have been 


enabled to form and establish a civil constitution calculated for 
the preservation of their rights and liberties? 


Thomas Jefferson enumerated, as one of the two great 
measures he had at heart, “ without which no republic 
can maintain itself in strength,” the principle of general 
education, “to enable every man to judge for himself 
what will secure or endanger his freedom.” 

And moreover, as Ralph P. Boas, editor of Youth and 
the New World, states in a recent number of the Af?- 
lantic Monthly in a paper‘ entitled “ Who Shall Go to 
College?” it were difficult to set any standard that would 
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satisfactorily select for admission only those who ought 
to go to college, for the simple reason that the authorities 
themselves are not fully agreed on the purposes of a 
college education. Ex-President Wilson’s principle, when 
he was President of Princeton, was that the primary 
function of a college is training for scholarship, and that 
character is merely a by-product. If that were entirely 
true, the difficulty would be comparatively easy of solution. 
Says Mr. Boas: 

If the American college were an institution which aimed to find 
the sharpest brains of the country and to cultivate them, the 
problem of the limitation of enrolment would be simple. . . . The 
bright minds would be admitted; the dull minds would be re- 
jected... .” 

But he goes on to enumerate various criteria that have 
become of general use: scholarhip, of course, character, 
personality, the chances of the student’s being a leader 
in life, social adaptability, the power to make friends, 
eligibility to social circles, conformity to discipline and 
to accepted thoughts and usages. 

How, then, are we to find those who are fitted to go to 
college, when one individual possesses a variety of these 
criteria, another another batch, a third quite a different 
conglomeration, and sc on? It is true that some of these 
qualities are of far less importanc than others, but how is 
fallible man to discern which of them reach the zenith of 
desirability ? 

Until the need of limitation, then, becomes more press- 
ing than it is at present, it seems unwise to deprive the in- 
tellectual bourgeoisie of the chance to improve their sta- 
tion. A plan like that just adopted by Northwestern 
University, whereby “slow” students are to be accepted 
under a parole system, while select groups of more ad- 
vanced students will be allowed to proceed as rapidly 
in their college work as their mental equipment will per- 
mit, may prove practicable. At any rate, the spirit of 
exclusion in so fundamental and important a right as 
that of education seems to be contrary to the intent of the 
founders of our freedom, who proclaimed in the pre- 
amble to the Constitution their desire to secure the bless- 
ings of liberty to themselves and to their posterity. 


Knights of the Quill 


CapTaINn E:sripce CoLsy 


N English essayist once remarked that he had spent 
much of his life criticizing his own country and that 

he considered it about the most patriotic thing a man could 
do. The things for which we care we desire to see per- 
fect. Our affections and personal preferences exist in 
spite of the faults and flaws in their objects; yet our af- 
fection and our preference will be increased if the faults 
and flaws can be eliminated. And it does less actual harm 
than good if we point out the remediable errors. Conse- 
quently I feel that it will be worth while if I indicate not 
only the virtues, but also do not hesitate to name a few 
things which to my mind impair the value and the influence 
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of the American History movement fostered by the 
Knights of Columbus. What I have to say on this topic 
applies to so many people and so many public pronounce- 
ments on allied topics that it is best stated in print instead 
of in personal correspondence with the officials in charge. 

The Knights are charged with writing histor; in “ a hate- 
ful sectarian spirit.” If the charge is true, it impairs the 
whole program. Even if it is not true, the factors that 
inspired the charge diminish the prestige of the project. 

As a matter of fact it is not true. The aim has becn 
“to encourage investigation into the origins, the achieve- 
ments and the problems of the United States; to interpret 
and perpetuate the American principles of liberty, popular 
sovereignty and government by consent of the governed; 
to promote American solidarity and to exalt the American 
ideal.” This is encouraged by an historical essay contest 
in which prizes to the amount of $7,500 are offered for 
completed evidences of scholarly research. The metiod 
cannot be impugned. The Knights wish students to in- 
terest themselves in this field, wish to foster the study of 
American history and to create an interest and acquaint- 
ance with American ideals. The contest method is accepted 
as a legitimate means of accomplishing this end. It has 
been employed by a certain clothing firm for many years 
for the benefit of economic research. It was used by a 
New York newspaper sometime back to get school children 
familiar with the figure of that great American, Abraham 
Lincoln. It recently started the boys and girls of a great 
city investigating, thinking, and adopting sound conclusions 
on the subject of fire prevention. Nor has there been a 
dissenting voice raised. It is frequently found in academic 
halls and in the collegiate atmosphere. Fellowships are 
maintained, prizes are awarded, distinctions are granted, 
for just this sort of thing in practically all educational in- 
stitutions. 

I have heard it charged that such a contest is unneces- 
sary, that all the worthy research into original sources is 
already being done in university seminars, and that the 
Knights can add nothing to what is already being done. 
Such a charge is directly refuted by the fact that other 
prizes are given by other people for other kinds of study, 
and that universities do not disapprove, indeed, quite the 
contrary, they post the notices on their bulletin boards, 
and they assist prospective candidates to the limits of their 
facilities. 

It has been said, too, that a “ partisan ” contest like this 
must be partisan in its applications. But this charge is 
given the lie direct by the announcements already made of 
persons who won the first two prizes. One is a pro- 
fessor in a Presbyterian College. The other is a stu- 
dent, hailing from Columbia University, the one institution 
in this country that has perhaps been most strenuously 
criticised by Catholics for its liberal propaganda and for 
its unjust and unsound professorial pronouncements con- 
cerning the Church. 

The charge is not true. Yet it has been given the 
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semblance of truth by the acts of Catholics themselves. 
For Columbia, the periodical of the Knights, has printed 
an article claiming that American history as now taught 
has been Anglicized, accompanied by a statement that the 
article is “ written under the auspices of the Knights of 
Columbus American History Commission.” Another 
Catholic periodical declares that the purpose of the move- 
ment “is to set history right.” Statements such as these 
tend to create erroneous impressions. Instead of a worthy 
movement aiming to make history the study of the body of 
citizens instead of only a few scholars, it has been 
looked at askance as anti-British propaganda. And there 
is reason for the sentiment, though the sentiment may rot 
be correct. For the fact is that we are too bitter in our 
prejudices and too ready to proclaim them aloud, instead 
of trying to eradicate them. 

For instance, here is a paragraph from a Catholic 
monthly : 

General Andy Jackson . . . broke the clenched grip of our Eng- 
lish friends on the western portion of the United States by winning 
the Battle of New Orleans in 1815 with his few ragged backwoods- 
men pitted against the flower of the British army, commanded by 
General Packenham, England’s ablest general. Gaining this vic- 
tory, General Jackson prevented the Mississippi River from being 
our western boundary instead of the Pacific Ocean. 

There is hardly a statement here that is true, except the 
faci that the Battle of New Orleans was won by General 
Jackson. Packenham was not “ England’s ablest general ” 
nor did all the “ ragged backwoodsmen ” behave with dis- 
tinction. A whole division abandoned their position and 
ran in headlong flight at a moment when the advance of a 
mere skirmish line might possibly have compelled the sur- 
render of the whole British army. The treaty of peace 
had been signed two weeks before this battle, so that vic- 
tory had nothing to do with possession of the western por- 
tion of the United States. The British grip was not 
broken, because the British were invading, and that was 
fortunate too, for with troops lacking discipline and order 
Jackson had to take up a purely passive defense. 

No wonder then that when Protestants who read such 
things hear of a Knights of Columbus history movement, 
they assume anti-British bias and historical inaccuracy. 
Mix the movement with anti-British propaganda, as it has 
been mixed by many Catholics, and it will receive as little 
interest and support from the country at large as does a 
church I know from some of its parishioners of my ac- 
quaintance who go many blocks out of their way on Sun- 
day mornings because they have grown sick and tired of 
hearing international animosities instead of sermons. 

“ Oh, yes,” say some of my Protestant friends, when we 
talk about these essays, “ the prize contest may be a good 
thing, but what about that ‘ non-competitive historical pro- 
gram’ which goes along with it?” My friends consider 
that propaganda pure and simple. They feel that the essay 
contest is good, that it will stimulate many persons to read 
and study American history, and that the few papers 
awarded prizes will be impartially selected by the judges, 
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and that the publication of the few prize-winning papers 
will not make much difference anyway, whatever their 
character. But they feel that the non-competitive program 
is the really dangerous item. In this, they think, the com- 
mission will assemble material for publication of partisan 
doctrines; will pay people for writing partisan doctrine; 
will distribute partisan doctrine to the detriment of the 
true historical spirit. 

I grant that frankly here is the danger. But if the 
non-competitive program is run in the same spirit as the 
contest appears to be run, all suspicion will be allayed. 
If, though, it does attempt to revise history so as to re- 
insert anti-British prejudices, suspicion will again be 
aroused and much harm done, both to the program and to 
the country. No doubt, however, the good sense and the 
good will of the commission will not permit such a calamity. 
I do not believe in ill-feelings towards any nation. I feel 
that political and economic greed are able to bring about 
wars principally because public sentiment can be molded 
into a prejudice against the nation or nations against whom 
the aggression is planned. I am as convinced that ani- 
mosity toward the British should be allowed to die out and 
aided to die out with the passing of the years, as I am 
that ill feelings caused by the Civil War of 1861-1865 
should be eliminated. This should be “the land where 
hatred expires.” The real “ necessity of the Knights of 
Columbus movement ” lies in our mixed population carry- 
ing hereditary sentiments indigenous to European soil but 
toreign to our national spirit and national ideals. There 
it lies; in the fusing of various elements of European 
civilization into a new combination and a new ideal proper 
to America. 

I need not repeat and deny the charges that the non- 
competitive program will result in the publication of manu- 
scripts unworthy to stand on their own feet and secure 
reputable publication elsewhere, for it is apparent to any 
person at all familiar with the character and the limited 
public support of historical research that there is much 
more work being done by American scholars than there is 
at present opportunity for adequate publication. The non- 
competitive program, if properly carried out by competent 
authorities, will increase the interest and opportunities in 
the American historical field. Many a manuscript lies un- 
published in a professor’s desk drawer, because “ there is 
no sale for things of that sort” as the publisher’s reader 
would say. Many an able master’s or doctor’s thesis, 
embodying valuable contributions to learning remains un- 
printed for lack of available funds. Many a teacher is 
deterred from important and desirable research because 
there is no competition for him to enter, nothing to spur 
him to bring to scholarly completion the researches neces- 
sary if he is to develop in extenso the germ of an idea that 
his many years of study peculiarly qualify his mind and his 
intellect to produce. One day at lunch at the Faculty Club 
I heard an eminent professor jestingly remark that the 
word publish was too often an intransitive verb. 































The very non-competitive program which arouses the 
most criticism can do a great work here. University 
presses are crippled for lack of funds. Opportunity now 
seldom knocks at the scholar’s door; instead he knocks 
in vain at the business office of the printing shop. With 
the incentive and the facility to publication made available 
by the Knights of Columbus, there can be a new develop- 
ment in the writing of American history. 

These are the “knights of the quill.” Not scribblers 
with poison pens slandering the persons, suspecting the 
motives, and damning the actions of foreign potentates or 
statesmen, but rather serious scholars producing in the 
new world able treatises to interpret and perpetuate the 
American principles and ideals. 


The Need of an International 
Language 


RicHarp A. MuTTKOWSKI 

NE of the great handicaps demonstrated to the world 

by the Paris Peace Conference was the lack of an 

international language. So great was the confusion and 

number of misunderstandings arising from the use of 

interpreters, so delaying the annoyance of cumbersome 

translations which did not translate, that governmental 

and scientific bodies, indeed, educational bodies as a whole, 

took up the matter of devising or adopting an interna- 
tional language. 

Such was the definite recommendation of the Inter- 
national Research Council in Brussels in 1919. A year 
later both the American and British Association for the 
Advancement of Science made similar recommendations, 
the British Association going so far as to recommend an 
artificial language. More recently, in September, 1921, 
delegates representing twelve States recommended Esper- 
anto to the Assembly of the League of Nations, “ hoping 
that the teaching of that language would be made more 
general in the whole world, so that children of all countries 
would know at least two languages.” 

The last constitutes the most definite and serious step, 
yet taken. It need hardly be said that a need for an inter- 
national language exists. Scientific bodies of all nations 
have felt the keen need and for more than two decades 
have expressed themselves freely on the matter. Any 
means to further scientific intercourse among the nations 
is favored by the scientific bodies. The need is recognized 
by other units, it may be added. It is another matter, 
however, when one considers the qualifications which an 
international language must possess. Shall an existing 
language be agreed upon? Shall this be a “living” or a 
“ dead ” language? Or shall a new language, hence an arti- 
ficial one, be treated? These matters are not settled lightly. 
Certainly not on the basis of a “ favored tongue” nor by 
a decree of some superior committee or council. It is 
generally agreed, however, that the international language 
shall have certain qualities. In summary, it should be 
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simple, easy to learn, with few irregularities, with fixed 
roots, should lend itself readily to the construction of new 
words, and should be auxiliary in nature. Further, what- 
ever language be chosen, it should have a large vocabu- 
lary or permit its establishment and development. 

Simplicity is obviously a desirable quality. A language 
with many complexities as for instance Greek or Arabic is 
out of the question. On the other hand, the simplicity 
need hardly achieve that questionable attribute of being 
“simple for the simple.” Nor does simplicity necessarily 
mean that it is easy to learn. To one who does not care 
to learn, all learning is difficult. In addition, much de- 
pends on the teacher, whether he knows how to present 
his subject in the most attractive fashion or can 
sufficiently arouse the imagination and interest of the 
student. This, however, is a minor point. 

The matter of irregularities is more important, since it 
is this factor which makes the learning of languages such 
as English, German, Greek, and the Slavic and Oriental 
groups, so difficult, requiring many years of tedious work 
before perfection is attained. Too many irregularities 
disqualify a language for international use. Equally im- 
portant is word-formation. A language without fixed 
roots or lacking a definite system of word-formation is 
useless. Whatever language is chosen or formulated, an 
enormous vocabularly will have to be developed for it. 
Even Latin, with its present tremendous vocabulary, does 
not meet international needs, at least in scientific and 
applied fields, but requires the formulation of thousands 
of new words. 

The quality of “auxiliary” is a rather curious and 
strange pronouncement on which certain groups have been 
rather insistent, Thus, the London Times, remarks: 

The vital requirement is that the auxiliary language be kept 
auxiliary, the vehicle of formal statement. If it should become a 


language of common speech, of emotion, or of literature, it will 
at once fail of its purpose and be only an additional burden. 


In contrast to this is the equal insistence of the repre- 
sentatives of twelve States in their recommendation to 
the General Assembly of the League of Nations, that “ the 
teaching of that language [Esperanto, as an international 
language] would be made more general in the whole world, 
so that children of all countries might know at least two 
languages.” : 

The proposition may be put as follows: Given normal 
conditions can an “auxiliary” language remain purely 
“auxiliary” or will it develop into another language of 
“common speech, of emotion, or of literature, and there- 
fore fail of its purpose and be only an additional bur- 
den?” Humanly speaking, an auxiliary language might be 
possible, but not probable. Practically, however, we al- 
ready have the experiences of at least two “ artificial lan- 
guages,” Volapik and Esperanto, to aid in arriving at 
some conclusion. Esperanto especially, notwithstanding 
its short span of life, offers valuable data which should be 
convincing. 
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First of all, as soon as a man attempts the study of an 

auxiliary language he arrives at the paradox that to be 
really useful as an auxiliary the “ auxiliary language” 
must cease to be auxiliary. For it is a fact that to be used 
at all, any language must be exercised. Its use, even 
among relatively few, requires a certain fluency, which 
only the familiarity of constant practise can beget. No 
matter how few people use it, these few must practise 
freely. This means that among the various groups of 
people there must be certain circles which use the language 
as a means of communication in order to acquire the cov- 
eted facility. This is no more than what a good many of 
us do to improve our French, our Spanish, or other lan- 
guage. But this constitutes “ common speech.” Small as 
the “ language circle ” may be, it widens rapidly. Indeed, 
it would grow with a tremendous rapidity in the case of 
an international language and our educational institutions 
would constitute centers for ever-widening circles of men 
and women conversant with the auxiliary tongue who by 
means of the required drill would quickly make the auxili- 
ary into a second means of intercourse, hence, “‘ common 
speech.” 

Secondly, in order to be taught properly, the artificial 
tongue must have its grammars and teachers just as much 
as the “livest” or “ deadest ” language one might select. 
It must have its rules of syntax, of construction, of word 
formations, genders, and so on. Besides this, it must have 
its “ readers ” with choice selections to facilitate the work 
for the student, to show him the proper use of words, of 
grammar, of syntax, of the whole conglomerate of laws 
that surround human speech. Where can an artificial 
language draw upon such selections, unless it establishes a 
literature of its own? 

Now, language is the expression of thought. The poet, 
the thinker, the orator does not permit himself to be con- 
fined to a particular language. The “ Divine spark” is 
there, and it matters little in which language it seeks ex- 
pression. We see this in our American writers, many of 
whom are barely one generation removed from European 
or Asiatic environments. Had they been born in the con- 
ditions of their forebears, their ideas would be expressed 
in other languages; being born or bred in the United 
States, they express themselves in English. As Latin 
students, did we not try our wings in Latin composition, 
and even poetry? Thus, too, the various Esperanto 
fledglings are writing in their acquired tongue. I have read 
such poetry, stories, essays and other writings in Esper- 
anto. What of it? Well, it simply indicates the human 
impulse to exercise that which it acquired. It indicates 
that this is a response to the well-defined need noted in 
the preceding paragraph. The products constitute the 
Esperanto magazines from which the selections in the 
Esperanto “ readers ” have been drawn, Esperanto “ liter- 
ature,” therefore. And a language that, according to the 
London Times, has entered the domain of “common 
usage. of emotion, of literature,” forfeits its right to be 
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called auxiliary or formal. Thus, the very language 
designed to meet the qualifications of an international 
language fails in one of the most “ desirable ” qualities. 

As a matter of fact, a language of purely “ auxiliary ” 
or formal nature such as postulated by the London Times 
is a psychological impossibility. It is impossible to restrict 
a language to certain people just as it is impossible to 
restrict indefinitely certain prerogatives. Latin in the 
Middle Ages was the language of the clergy and the 
nobility. But it could not be confined to these once a 
a better means of dissemination of knowledge, namely 
printing, had been invented. It is the same with an inter- 
national language. On the contrary, no matter what lan- 
guage be finally chosen as an international medium, every 
effort should be made to aid and facilitate its spread so 
that its universality will be achieved as early as possible. 
But it is important that the elected be worthy of the honor. 
Of candidates there are several, but discussion of these 
must be reserved for another article. 


Protestant Lack of Symbolism 
Jerome D. Hannay, D.D. 


T O say that some things are conspicuous by their 
absence is to give utterance to a platitude that bears 
the wrinkles of an unmistakable, if thoroughly venerable, 
old age. Few, however, who in the past have acquiesced 
in its assertion have stopped to realize how many examples, 
commonplace enough, are everywhere about them to illus- 
trate its truth. Who, let us ask, would ever notice that a 
man is bald were it not for his lack of hair? How many 
have stopped to consider that a book is readable because 
the ink is restricted to certain conventional spots on its 
pages? Who has pondered on the fact that poverty pro- 
claims its presence negatively? Few there are, however, 
who are not aware that Protestantism is most conspicuous 
for what it does not possess. In accordance with its gen- 
eral policy of negation it has rejected symbolism and has 
become notorious for the frigid formalism that character- 
izes such false worship as it will tolerate. 

A policy of this kind, it is not hard to see, does violence 
to man’s nature. In what line of human endeavor, it may 
be asked fairly, can symbolism be discarded? Does the 
advertiser think that he can do without it? Ask the com- 
muter who pays his fare for the wear and tear upon a 
strap. “ There’s a reason,” “ Your nose knows,” “ Say it 
with flowers,” “ Fifty-seven varieties,” all are advertising 
inventions that mean more than the bare text implies. 
Buttons, banners, badges; the tent of the Maccabees, the 
tree-stump of the Woodmen, the wheel of the Rotarians, 
the shield of the Knights of Columbus, give testimony to 
symbolism’s important role in man’s social activity. The 
shield of city, diocese, State, and country; regimental 
standards; national banners and emblems, make govern- 
ment more easy by representing the institutions to which 
respect is due. The whole of pictorial art from the carica- 
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tures of Thackeray to the Sistine Madonna owes its origin 

to the human craving for symbolical representation of con- 
cepts more or less difficult to visualize. The finished por- 
trait and the cheapest photograph may both be cherished 
treasures because they represent a friend beloved. Every 
numeral from one to nine; the angle, right, acute, oblique; 
the triangle, isosceles, equilateral, and right; the logarithm 
of trigonometry ; the formula of calculus, leave no room to 
question the part that symbolism plays in the life of the 
mathematician. The type of the printed page; the very 
words synthesized from the letters printed there; nay, even 
the sounds required to vocalize those words, all are noth- 
ing if not symbols expressive of thought within in the 
mind. To attempt, then, to appeal to human interest or 
to satisfy human cravings of the heart without the friendly 
assistance of signs and symbolism might be compared to 
the idiotic invitation to look at an idea. Man sees an 
idea only thruugh its representative, be that representative 
a word, a line, a picture, a state, or what not. Without 
symbolism the intellect would be an inane faculty. 

Undoubtedly, the Catholic Church has realized this from 
the beginning. In those days when flames fed by Chris- 
tian flesh gave brighter light than all Rome’s torches, the 
followers of the Crucified had time to symbolize the mys- 
teries of their Faith. Down in those tunnels where they 
were forced to flee as hares before the hounds of Rome, 
pictorial art was summoned to keep alive the fervor of 
Christian charity. Even in that distressful time when 
essentials only would seem to claim attention the early 
Christians proved by their artistic activity that symbolism 
was to them essential. That estimate of symbolism’s place 
in Christian life has, if anything, been intensified with the 
flight of years. Today, certainly, the Church is not less 
insistent upon its singular importance than she was in 
those days of persecution. What is good in psychology, 
sociology, and pedagogy, she asserts, is good also in re- 
ligion. Look only at your altar, the constant emblem of 
sacrifice. Behold the flickering light that seems almost 
fearful of obscuring the glory of Him before whose throne 
it burns. The crucifix, constant reminder of the Crucified, 
symbolizes with its arms the flow of grace to north, south, 
east, and west. Images, medals, scapulars, the way of the 
Cross, all so patently proclaim the Church’s stand that 
room for doubt there is none. 

The so called evangelistic churches, though, are not thus 
appreciative of symbolism’s character. Some centuries 
past, rebellious folk arose. The chains that held them to 
the Rock of Ages they deliberately broke asunder. With 
each other’s latest protest, jealous envy strove to originate 
one more daring, if not more diabolic. The Church’s sym- 
bolism was made the butt of irony and ridicule. Catholics 
were advertised idolatrous and superstitious. Malice in 
the learned became the preceptor of ignorance in those 
less wise. A race of vigorous iconoclasts sprang forth 
full-armed from the reformers’ breath. A race rigid and 
inflexible it was. Through 400 years and more it has sur- 

















vived, though the leprosy of disunion has afflicted it since 
its origin. Expert diagnosis was branded as Romish (sic) 
propaganda and would not be accepted up till now, the time 
of approximate dissolution. Today, however, there have 
arisen some who see the folly of the iconoclast and have no 
patience with a prejudice that excludes symbolism from 
religion because of its close relationship to Rome. 

To be precise, the inspiration for this article came from 
a perusal of Francis E. Clark’s “ Menace of the Sermon,” 
in the Yale Review for October. Of himself the writer 
incidentally says : : 

As a descendant of eight generations of American Independents, 
the first of the line having been driven out of a Prayer Book 


Church by Archbishop Laud, I acknowledge with sorrow our un- 
due worship of the sermon. 


His thesis assumes to show that sermon idolatry is an 
element in the failure of the Protestant churches to attract 
large congregations, especially in recent years. This ser- 
mon idolatry, he intimates, is the outcome of the 
iconoclastic activity that stole from Protestantism the 
symbols that the human heart desires. 

Our non-conformist ancestors [he asserts] did us a disservice by 
putting undue emphasis on the sermon, and at the same time making 
their meeting-houses as bare of holy symbolism as they could—no 
cross to remind us of Him who died upon it; no windows ablaze 
with Bible scenes or religious emblems ; no service leading up to the 
sermon except the most meagre, and that so arranged as to set off 
the sermon as supreme. Even today in many churches we call the 
prayers, hymns, and Scripture readings, the “preliminary service.” 
. . . To regard them as such is an insult to God, and no compliment 
to the preacher. The small congregations of today in a multitude 
of churches are the direct result of this inversion, in the minds of 
the people, of the relative importance of the services. 


This statement of the author brought back to memory the 
content of a paper by Mary Austin in the Century for 
August, entitled “ Religion in the United States.” The 
writer remarks that the present race of Americans is 
naturally given to mysticism in which things hidden are 
visualized through the medium of things known. This 
American craving, however, is not met by modern 
Protestant churches here because they “are poor in 
mystical experience and poorer in the expression of what 
experience they have in this field.” Men, consequently, in- 
dulge this desire without religion and their consequent 
mystical experiences show no trace of religious influence. 
Americans get their mystical experiences without religion. 
The result is that they discard religion. 

In this loss of mystical experience, I suspect [the writer makes 
bold to assert] is the key to much that is puzzling and irritating 
in the relation of the Church to American culture. The early 
avoidance of symbol and ritual, and the consequent reduction of 
the language of mystical experience to terms not easily handled by 
the masses, has resulted in driving out of the ordinary church-com- 
munion those types for whom some sort of mystical expression is 
a religious necessity. 


In other words, Americans want symbolism; they cannot 
get it in the Protestant churches; the result is they do not 
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join them. The writer, though, does point out where the 
desired symbolism may be found. She says: 


With all the magnificent literature of the fifteenth century 
mysticism shut away from the Protestant sects and shut up within 
the Roman as a result of religious antagonism, the paths to the 
experiences themselves have been obscured. 


The Church that guards the paths can certainly show 
where they lead. Let those who read this chance utterance 
of the non-Catholic writer learn how America may be saved 
religiously. 

More sentiments like these would warm up the frozen 
hearts of religious negativists and point out to them and 
other benighted Americans where real Christianity exists. 
Then we could expect the satisfaction of America’s mystic 
craving, a satisfaction that would express itself in art and 
culture, a satisfaction that would cause America to be 
symbolized not with the dollar mark as of yesteryear but 
with the sign of the Crucified. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The Editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department. 


Friends and Foes of Parish Schools 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In America for November 1, there is an article by Mgr. Noll 
which is not entirely true. He claims that “every preacher, every 
Protestant school teacher, every Mason, every Socialist, every Jew 
are against us”—meaning against the parish school. I am sure 
there are a few ministers in Brooklyn, who are not against us, and 
there are many in each of the other categories who are not only 
free from hostility, but who are positively friendly. 

The Monsignor is usually right, but this time I think he nods. 
It is well to realize the strength of the opposition, but it is not wise 
to antagonize our friends. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Joun L. Bexrorp. 


The Doxology 
To the Editor of America: 

Would you please let me know if there is an edition of the 
Baltimore Catechism that gives the “ Glory be to the Father., etc.,” 
printed in full? I have difficulty in finding a catechism, or even a 
prayer book, with anything but an abbreviation of the Doxology. 
Experience with converts, and with children on country missions, 
shows that long after they have learned their prayers, they are 
unable to recite the Glory be to the Father, etc., correctly. The 
importance of this prayer of praise is lessened in the minds of 
some people, from the fact that it is left out of the catechism. 

Roanoke. J. G. 


Arab and Jew in Zion 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In a recent issue of your paper there appears editorial comment 
quoting a letter sent to Blackfriars by Father Reginald Ginns, an 
English Dominican, which expressed indignation at the injustice 
which the Arabs are suffering through the practical working out of 
the “ Balfour Declaration.” In whose opinion the Arab popula- 
tion looks forward with rage to see their children become im- 
poverished, hopeless hewers of wood and drawers of water for the 
British favored immigrant Jew. 

The statement is in my opinion absolutely incorrect for the Arabs 
have never been exploited by the Jews but have been poverty- 
stricken for centuries because of unproductiveness and because 
they have always been exploited by their overlords, the rich “ Ef- 
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fendies,’ who are the very ones responsible for spreading ill feel- 
ing amongst the Arabs against the Jews, for fear that the Jews 
might spread enlightenment among the illiterate natives and also 
introduce a higher standard of living which would naturally run 
against their interest as exploiting landlords. 

The reverend gentleman also failed to observe many an impor- 
tant factor on behalf of reclaiming Palestine, two of which I 
should like to mention here: 1. The great merit of the Chaluzim, 
the pioneers in reclaiming Palestine laid waste by Arabs and par- 
ticularly by the Turkish Government, who in the face of in- 
conceivable difficulties have given proof of their practical ability 
not only to develop the resources of Palestine but also to enable 
it to contribute to the general interest of civilizaion; 2. The 
achievements of the Jewish colonists who have advanced far beyond 
the primitive methods of the Arabs who have only impoverished 
the soil. They have increased its productive quality and planted 
numerous groves of eucalyptus trees in various parts of the 
country for the sake of rendering the climate healthful as well as 
for providing needful timber. 


New York. HERMAN DRUCKER. 


Mr. Harvey .and Women 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A careful perusal of the press fails to reveal the sentiment of 
Catholic womanhood on the latest blunder of the American Am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James, but her innate modesty does 
not forbid an expression of appreciation of the refutation in 
Ame_rica’s editorial of November 4. 

Though grateful for the tribute from America, emendation of 
the terminology, in the first line of the article, offers Webster as 
authority. Granting the deplorable truth that the influence of 
good womanhood is the crying need of this age, the age of the 
“gentleman ” was that period of past history when the demeanor 
of manhood shone with dignity, courage and courtesy. 

If the “amazing learning” of the man or the radical ravings 
of that meanest of human frailties, sex conceit, would forthwith 
improve on the Commandments, we would expect the elimination 
of the Divine command to “ Honor thy mother” ; which embraces 
respect for his wife, if forsooth even a soulless woman has done 
him that honor. Or if his “unsurpassed erudition” has not con- 
vinced him in fact, of the soul of woman through a child's knowl- 
edge of history, in the illustrious lives of superwomen, Mary of 
Nazareth, Monica of Africa, Cecilia and Beatrice of Italy, Teresa 
of Spain, Margaret of Scotland, Brigid of Ireland, Joan and 
Josephine of France and the vast armies of American cloistered 
women, who have found the acme of happiness in “ the white robed 
choirs that follow the Lamb forever,” there is still hope for his in- 
telligence if he will lay aside his “ Sunday supplement ” and invest 
two American dollars in Edith Wharton’s novel of American life, 
“ The Age of Innocence,” which was awarded the Pultizer prize 
because it corroborated the creed of good women, that Moses or 
Mr. Harvey are not “ lady killers,” that pure romance is not dead, 
that divorce is cowardice, that the tempter is still, using American 
language, “on the job” to remind us—“ no victory, no crown ”— 
and that the soul of woman is not a myth but secure in the grace 
uf God. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. y ee Ya 


Labor Needs Education 
To the Editor of AmerRIcA: 

In an article, entitled “ Labor Needs Education,” which appeared 
in the issue of America for November 4, the supposition that 
“Labor Needs Education” was frankly stated and an attempt was 
made to prove its truth. I hope the writer will give me the honor 
of opposing his view. 

It seems rather paradoxical to say that the present laborer 
needs education, when never before has he been given the oppor- 
tunities of education, that are given him today. They are poured 






















































































in on all sides and even forced upon the youth, in some States, 
where that youth prefers the factory to the higher grades of 
learning. History tells us of a time when the laborer was 
deprived of the fundamentals of education but was still able to 
love his work and erect edifices that are the pride and admiration 
of Europe. Never were the laboring classes admitted to the 
refined arts of “ readin,’ writin’ and ’rithmetic” to the extent that 
they are admitted today. Nevertheless, with all his education, the 
present century has the honor, even in its prime, of being the 
century of industrial upheavals and strikes; strikes which have 
ended in tremendous losses to the capitalist and to the public and 
in defeat to the laborer. Does labor need more education to carry 
on these protests? 

Dr. Culemans says that the laborer “has been indoctrinated with 
radical views, radical propaganda, radical statistics.” Perhaps so. 
But the laborer need not go to any “radical organization” in 
order to become dissatisfied with his condition, to be “ indoctrinated 
with radical views.” He needs but go to the employment office. 
Let him accept one job out of every seventy-five in a hundred, 
and in a few weeks, he will acquire all the dissatisfaction his soul 
can hold. It is the system, not the radical propagandist, which 
goads the average laborer to recklessness, lawlessness and per- 
haps murder. And that system is piece work. This makes man a 
mere part of a machine from seven A. M. to five P. M.; it renders 
him a mere automaton supplying a hand or a foot to the machine 
before which he stands; it does not acknowledge man’s rational 
nature, a nature which never has, nor will, for any length of time, 
brook any movement which ignores its rationality. 

Perhaps the writer refers to a religious education. If our 
troubles are to disappear as religion takes hold of the heart of the 
laborer, then we will no longer have a working class, seeking justice. 
It will be a class of Saints who have chosen to follow the 
Beatitudes. Give the laborer all the education possible and he will 
either rise above the seven o'clock rank and file or he will realize 
his position more keenly and will employ more refined ways of 
obtaining justice. And these ways are nearly always diabolical, 
merely because of their refinement. I do not say that the laborer 
does not need education, but education and religion will never 
rescue him from this system that was born of the Reformation. 
Education alone, can never give the laborer a nature that will 
submit to a job of enduring sameness and monotony. It can 
never make him a man of only one machine, one performance and 
one idea. The system and not the man needs a reformation, and 
perhaps it will find one in the coming industrial revolution, which 
is threatening and which we~cannot escape. The fruits of the 
Reformation are ripening. 

Webster Groves, Mo. Mito TENNESSEN. 

Why So Few Converts? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The various letters on “ Why So Few Converts” have attracted 
me very much. To those interested I say: try to convert some one! 
I do not infer that failure will result, for the Holy Ghost will 
help. Still I say: try. The work will prove very interesting and 
decidedly profitable in an educational way. It is hardly fair to in- 
sist that such work is not proper for laymen because most non- 
Catholics flatly refuse, for personal reasons, to speak with a priest. 
They will argue with a layman, however. The Catholic who has 
zeal enough to do such a work of mercy had better select for his 
private study works like the “ Faith of Our Fathers,” the “ Question 
Box” and the “ Church of Christ.” He will need the patience of 
Job and the spirit of prayer, for faith is a gift and argumentation 
can scarcely win a non-Catholic to the Church. 

By way of educating our laymen to meet objections, it is well to 
call attention to a custom observed in the Gest at Rome. During 
Lent two priests dispute publicly on Catholic doctrine. Some of 
our churches in the United States have taken up the practise with 
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decided success. At Farm Street in London this method of in- 
struction has also been found very successful. 

Baltimore. R. T. S. 
To the Editor of America: 

I notice with regret a falling off in the interesting discussion in 
America of the subject: “ Why So Few Converts?” If your space 
permits, I should like to make a small contribution to this dis- 
cussion. 

I am an Episcopalian. At the invitation of a friend who is a 
convert to the Catholic Church, and an enthusiastic one, I have 
been attending quite frequently the services in a large and well 
attended Catholic church in this city, which is under the direction 
of one of the religious Orders. Some of your correspondents have 
complained of the quality of the sermons preached in many Catho- 
lic churches, and have assigned this as a possible cause for the 
scarcity of converts. 

What shall be said of a church where a sermon of any kind is 
hardly ever preached? I have been here since early in the sum- 
mer, and have attended morning and evening services on Sundays 
and holydays with tolerable regularity, but have not heard.a 
single sermon, good, bad or indifferent. How do Catholics receive 
instruction in religious matters? I should delight to hear the 
Catholic point of view expounded by those properly qualified. 

At the recent celebration of the Feast of All Souls, one naturally 
looked, at the High Mass at least, for some exposition of the be- 
liefs and practises of the Catholic Church. The only part of the 
services on that occasion which I really understood, as I am not 
well versed in Latin, was the announcement of some matters of 
local interest, and the perfunctory reading of the Gospel, without 
any explanation whatsoever. It would seem that Catholic and 
non-Catholic alike who were present (including a fine array of 
school children, admirably disciplined by the good nuns) might 
have been gratified by an appropriate discourse. 

Recently I asked a group of young Catholic people belonging to 
what may be called the educated class, the significance of the 
“Forty Hours Devotion.” ~ Not one could inform me. I was 
obliged to turn to the “ Catholic Encyclopedia” for enlightenment. 
Apparently Catholics are not so well informed as to be able to dis- 
pense with religious instruction. If this practise of neglecting every 
opportunity to preach the Word of God is at all general, would 
this not have some influence in causing a decline in the number of 


‘converts to your Church? 


Philadelphia. T. S. K. 


Facts About Immigrants 
To the Editor of America: 

In the November issue of the Bulletin of the National Catholic 
Welfare Council Mr. Joseph I. Breen has set out some statistics 
of immigration and emigration during the past twenty years. He 
tells us, among other things, that during this stretch of years more 
than 15,000,000 immigrants came to our shores. Among these 
there were 3,000,000 Italian Catholics, 750,000 Catholic Poles, 350,- 
000 Catholic Germans, 335,000 Catholic Slovaks, 300,000 Catholic 
Croats and Slovenes, 300,000 Catholic French, 300,000 Catholic 
Mexicans and 220,000 Catholic Hungarians. He makes no mention 
of Catholic immigrants among the Irish, the Spanish, the Lithu- 
anians, the Portuguese, the Bohemians, the Armenians, the Scotch 
or the English, but suggests that large numbers of these have 
come among us, all of which prompts the question: Where are 
they? What has become of them? Are they with us now as 
Catholics? 

Mr. Breen tells us that, “as a general thing about forty per cent.” 
of our immigrants stay with us for a few years and then go home. 
On this basis a study of the general figures set forth in his article 
indicates that our Catholic population in the United States has been 
increased during the past twenty years by about 5,000,000 Catholic 
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immigrants. Is this true? Can it be that our Catholic population 
in this country is almost twenty-eight per cent foreign born? Mr. 
Breen’s figures give grounds for such a conclusion and he is prob- 
ably right. 

One gets the impression from a study of these figures that the 
gentleman who prepared them knows rwre han he dare tell us. 
He makes some striking comparisons wita regard to the general 
figures of immigration and emigration but confines himself to 
a bare statement of the facts when he gets to dealing with the 
numbers of our Catholic immigrants. Why is this, may I ask? 
Are we afraid to come out with the whole truth? It is im- 
pressive to say that the number of Italian immigrants is greater 
than the “ population of the seven great Italian cities of Naples, 
Milan, Turin, Palermo, Rome, Genoa and Florence,” but how 
much more impressive it is for our Catholics to direct their at- 
tention to the fact that the number of Catholic Italian immi- 
grants is almost four and one-half times as great as the total 
Catholic population of the Archdiocese of Philadelphia. To say 
that we took in more than 750,000 Catholic Poles is not nearly 
so meaningful as to say that the number of: Catholic Poles who 
came to us as immigrants is almost two and one-half times as 
great as the number of Catholics in the Archdiocese of Balti- 
more. There seems to be an effort on the part of Mr. Breen 
to “go easy” with the figures showing the number of our 
Catholic immigrants. This, I think, is a mistake. Our immi- 
gration problem, next to that of our schools, is the most impor- 
tant one we have to deal with. Nothing is to be gained by 
sidestepping it. We ought to meet it squarely and without any 
seeming clouding of the real facts. There is very much to be 
done in this matter and a frank discussion of all its divers phases 
will help, not hinder. It is surely a cause for jubilation that the 
Welfare Council has embarked upon a concerted effort to cope 
with the problem but it is essential to success that all the facts 
be made known and understood. Already we have much to 
answer for because of our sinful neglect of our immigrants and 
we ought not to spoil a good beginning by any fear of any facts. 

Detroit. 30, ae C. 


Protestant Alms in Europe 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The Methodist Epworth Herald has been kind enough to devote 
almost two full pages of its valuable space to some articles of 
mine, published recently in America, and having reference to 
the activities of certain American Protestants in distributing re- 
lief among stricken European Catholics. Much of the comment 
is mere “ flapdoodle,” set forth in an amateurish fashion and 
merits no serious consideration. The critic finds much fault 
with my logic and in so doing gives striking evidence of an 
inability to understand the simplest kind of language. How- 
ever, like others of his kind, he practises clumsy literary mal- 
practise in order to arrive at the conclusion he desires, my lack 
of logic. In true Methodist style he calls me a liar and chal- 
lenges me, “or the editor of America or any other critic of 
Methodist relief in Europe, whether in Poland or anywhere else, 
to prove all or any of these preposterous inventions about dol- 
lars for Church attendance and Methodist marriage ceremonies.” 
Proceeding, he says: 


They are located “in a place that I know of;” they are 
vaguely dependent upon what “a Polish friend of mine” 
happens to remark.... The next paragraph which we 
quote from Mr. Weare’s letter makes statements which only 
a credulons will-to-believe would have accepted. They are 
grotesquely false. 


Then follows the paragraph in question: 


The Methodists appear to have more money in Poland 
than all the others put together. And they spend it with a 
reckless abandon which is dazzling to the eyes of a hungry 
Pole. In one place in Poland that I know of those who 
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attend a Methodist service are paid the magnificent—to a 
Pole—sum of $1.00. Those who are particularly zealous 
receive at stated intervals the sum of $20.00, while those 
who consent to be married according to the Methodist rule 
and ceremony receive what a Polish friend of mine called 
an “entire outfit” and $50.00. 


Please let me say at the outset that I am not a “credulous will- 
to-believe.” My business in life precludes this. My faith in the 
honesty of purpose and the fairmindedness of my fellow-Amer- 
icans has prompted me rather to discount much of the unfavorable 
criticism which is hurled against them in present-day Europe. I 
was and I am reluctant to set forth charges like those set forth in 
the paragraph quoted above, but the evidence is clear and con- 
vincing. The basis for my statement comes from the lips of four 
Catholic gentlemen in Poland whom I know well and who would 
not, I am sure, tell me an untruth. Then, too, on the occasion 
of my last visit to Lwow, his Grace, the Archbishop, made this 
specific charge against the Methodists. So, too, did a gentleman 
whose name I have forgotten for the nonce but who occupies the 
position of President or Director of the Catholic Young Men’s 
Society of Lwow. In addition, I have in my files a letter, written 
in Polish, of which the following is a translation: 


Lwow, 11 July, 1922. 
To His Grace, the Most Reverend Archbishop of Lwow: 


I regret to be obliged to inform your Grace of the fact that 
in our parish the American Society hired in June, 1922, from 
Miss Sophie Czarnecka, a house, at the price of 6,000,000 
marks, for the purpose of carrying on a Protestant propaganda. 
This house was taken in the name of the preacher, Thomas 
Paluch, who, with another young worker, leads a zealous 
Protestant propaganda. Both are living in the above men- 
tioned house and besides them, there are several Protestant 
“ Sisters” who are engaged in teaching and explaining the 
Bible. An official opening of this newly established work took 
place on Sunday, June 2. The first day’s meetings lasted 
from 11 to 12 o'clock in the morning, and from 3 until 8 
o’clock in the evening. Other meetings are fixed for Sundays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays of each week, in the evening hours. 
There is no altar in the meeting-room and on the wall hangs 
a picture representing a scene from the Bible. 

Those who participate in these meetings receive good clothes, 
a dollar is promised for each meeting attended and $20.00 
as a reward for those who are more zealous. People who 
are willing to get married receive $50.00 and an entire outfit. 
Besides, the regular attendants get a kind of preferred station 
which gives them the right to apply for assistance and help 
when needed. The general Protestant propaganda is carried on 
by means of little printed books which are distributed among 
the poor in their homes. This information is given by [two] 
persons, known to me to be good Catholics and on whose testi- 
mony one can rely. 

(Signed) Apvotr Sicmunp, 
Pastor of St. Elizabeth’s Church, Lwow. 


If the Epworth Herald has any doubt as to the identity of the 
“ American Society ” referred to in this letter I suggest respectfully 
that they address an inquiry in the matter to “Captain” Tom 
Gamble of the “ Methodist Mission for Help in Poland,” who may 
be addressed in care of the Society’s Office at Lwow in Galcia. 

The other day the Catholic Bishops of Poland issued a warning 
to their people in terms which are unmistakable and of which the 
following is an extract: 


Although groups are being formed here and there for the es- 
tablishment of the National Church, the Bishops are neverthe- 
less of the opinion that a far greater danger for the Faith of 
Poland lies in the activities of various Protestant sects such 
as Methodists, Baptists, the Quakers, Adventists, Theosophists, 
etc., which since 1918, have sprung like mushrooms from the 
earth and are working with feverish anxiety throughout the 
length and breadth of Poland. Having ample financial re- 
sources, they are everywhere erecting schools, homes for chil- 
dren, orphanages, hospitals, and are making every effort to win 
the poorer classes, in particular, to their teaching. 


Philadelphia. Evucene WEARE. 
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Rampant Divorce 

ICENSED lust in the form of divorce is rampant 

in America, so widespread, indeed, that long since 
it ceased to be “a luxury of the rich and became a neces- 
sity of the poor.” Quite naturally, our emancipated 
women are horrified at present conditions and have de- 
cided to right them immediately. In fact, they have 
already begun their noble work. Last election day they 
went to the polls in Nevada and struck a severe blow, 
assisted, of course, by mere man, for “higher mentality 
and the single standard.” The press reports their vic- 
tory in these telling words: 

A proposal to make the Nevada residence requirement for 
divorce one year instead of six months was beaten by a majority 
estimated at more than 3,500. Another proposition on the bal- 
lot, which in effect ratifies the present Nevada divorce laws and 
forbids altering them for a period of three years, had a majority 
of about 3,200. 


Bravo, ladies; keep your courage and soon the “Gold 
Dust Twins ” will die of sheer jealousy at your scouring 
ability. Perhaps, however, this lofty standard of morality 
may incur the wrath of the periphrastic National 
Woman’s party which, according to the New York Herald 
of November 7, has determined to have a_ national 
divorce law that will allow divorce on one of these 
very strict reasons: Infidelity, incurable insanity, aban- 
donment for one year, cruel and inhuman treatment or 
conviction of an infamous crime. 

Bravo, ladies; keep your courage, but please do 
not ruin the movies. What will become of the screen 
if the sweet-faced wife does not cling to the cross, red- 
haired husband for better or for worse, and at the end 
convert him? And it is to be hoped, too, that the ladies 
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will never define cruel and inhuman treatment: They 
might omit certain very slight shades of the> ments! 
anguish caused by the husband’s use of a Maryland 
cigar in preference to an English cigarette. And, of 
course, it does not matter a bit what Christ thinks of 
moral standards. 


Right Thinking 

HE issue of the Catholic Mind for November 8 con- 
tains the Holy Father’s Motu Proprio on the “ Spirit- 
ual Exercises.” It is a document that will hearten all who 
have been interested in the retreat movement in the United 
States and elsewhere. Not so long since the great majority 
of American Catholics were under the impression that re- 
treats were intended only for priests, Brothers and nuns. 
That false impression has fortunately been destroyed and 
now there are retreat-houses for laymen in many sections 
of the country, where they “ may withdraw and put them- 
selves into training for the perfect Christian life.” It is 
the Pope’s wish that such houses may “come into being 
everywhere more and more numerously and flourish.” 
The Holy Father’s reason for desiring the spread of the 

retreat-movement is clearly put: 
We regard it as certain that most of the ills of our day come 
from this: “ No man thinketh in his heart,” and we deem it proved 
that the “ Spiritual Exercises” made according to the plan of St. 


Ignatius are amply strong enough to break through the most stub- 
born problems under which human society is now groaning. 


It is the lack of right thinking that is at the heart of 
world unrest, that has followed in the wake of world war. 
It began at the Peace Conference in Paris, it has continued 
in varying degrees in economic conferences, disarmament 
conferences and conferences that have been called at differ- 
ent times and in different nations since the signing of the 
armistice. There has been much talk of international co- 
operation followed by actions that bespeak international 
mistrust. Men have gathered in conference halls and have 
thought in terms of trade and finance but no man has been 
big enough to think in his heart. The world has been 
speaking through small men in big places, for the world 
is still foolish enough to believe that a position makes a 
man, that nations are bigger than the individuals compos- 
ing them, that national thought and action and character 
are something different from individual thought and action 
and character. National greatness begins with the in- 
dividual and so does national weakness. 

The world has lost that fact but the Church has not lost 
it. And the Pope in the twentieth century puts his hand 
on the sore-spot of the world, for with his century-old 
knowledge of human nature he at once envisions the in- 
dividual out of the millions. Until men think and think 
aright nations will go on blundering from one catastrophe 
to another. To the Catholic men of the world the Holy 
Father points the way to better conditions. His words are 
in truth a call to a new crusade, the crusade of right think- 
ing. Until Catholic thought permeates the muddled 
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thought of modernism the world will continue to groan and 
suffer and blunder. And Catholic thought is clarified and 
‘witalized by the retreat-movement. This is the message 
sof the Pope’s Motu Proprio on the “ Spiritual Exercises.” 


Some More About Women 

OMEN are indispensable to the welfare of the 

world. They were created by God, endowed with 
immortal souls, given a very definite place and function 
on earth and equipped with most remarkable gifts of 
mind and heart in order to fulfil their duties well. In 
other words, woman has a sphere wherein she is sensible, 
charming, efficient, the savior of the race. But outside 
that Divinely appointed sphere, she is silly, repulsive, 
inefficient, an obstacle to the world’s progress. Nowhere, 
at no time, was better proof of the latter verdict ad- 
vanced than that set forth in this declaration of prin- 
ciples of the National Woman’s party. 


That women shall no longer be the governed half of society, 
but shall participate equally with men in the direction of life. 

That women shall be no longer barred from any occupation, 
but every occupation open to men shall be open to women, and 
restrictions upon the hours, conditions and remuneration of labor 
shall apply alike to both sexes. 

That women shall no longer be discriminated against in civil 
and government service, but shall have the same right as men 
to authority, appointment, advancement and pay in the executive, 
the legislative and the judicial branches of the government service. 

That women shall no longer be discriminated against in the for- 
eign trade, consular and diplomatic service, but women as well 
as men shall represent our country in foreign lands. 

That women shall no longer be barred from the priesthood or 
ministry or any position of authority in the Church, but equally 
with the men shall participate in ecclesiastical offices and dignities. 

That a double moral standard shall no lunger exist, but one 
code shall obtain for both men and women. 

That women shall no longer be deprived of the right of trial by a 
jury of their peers, but jury service shall be open to women as 
to men. 

That women shall no longer be required by law or custom 
to assume the name of the husband upon marriage, but shall 
have the same right as men to retain their own names after 
marriage. 

That the wife shall no longer be considered as supported by 
the husband, but their mutual contribution to the family main- 
tenance shall be recognized. 
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That the husband shall no longer obtain divorce more easily 
than the wife, but the wife shall have the right to obtain divorce 
on the same grounds as the husband. 

That women shall no longer be discriminated against in the 
economic world because of marriage, but shall have the same 
treatment in the economic world after the marriage as have men. 

That the father shall no longer have the paramount right to 
the care, custody and control of the child, but these rights shall 
be shared equally with the father and mother in case of all 
children, whether these be born within or without the marriage 
ceremony. 


This, no doubt, is wonderfully impressive but time 
and space might have been saved by wording the declara- 
tion this way: Resolved: That the natural and Divine 
law are hereby abolished and that hereafter some women 
intend to make idiots of themselves in public, especially 
when newspaper men are present. 


The “Y” and Catholics 
N September 15, the New York Tribune reported that 
the Y. M. C. A. had voted to continue to exclude 
Catholics from offices in the Association, the following day 
the same paper contradicted this report. The first report 
was the more pleasing to Catholics, for the “ Y ” is a dis- 
tinctly Protestant society, and it would act well in refusing 
to admit Catholics to participate in the spread of Protest- 
ant doctrine here and abroad. The wonder is not that the 
Association should vote to exclude Catholic officeholders, 
but that Catholics.should desire to hold place in a society 
which not only spreads Protestantism at home, but even at 
the present moment is engaged in missionary endeavor in 
foreign Catholic lands. 

At the same time, in our large cities, our Catholic youth are 
hard put to it to find suitable means for proper recreation. 
There is, unfortunately, no Catholic association in the East 
that offers a chance for the innocent athletic games so 
necessary for our growing boys. The Protestants have the 
Y. M. C. A.; the Jews have the Y. M. H. A.; the Catholics 
have nothing, but perhaps a brighter day is at hand. Cath- 
olics are beginning to realize this condition of affairs and 
some amongst them will probably find the solution of the 
problem before long—a national association managed after 
the manner of the Y. M. C. A. 


Literature 


St. Luke’s Pictured Page 


O one will charge Renzn with straying wantonly from 

the beaten path when he pronounced St. Luke’s “ the 

most literary of the four Gospels.” Chateaubriand is not 

satisfied with such comparison. Ile puts it roundly that 

Luke is “a very great writer. His Gospel breathes the 

genius of Greek and Hebrew antiquity. We would be 

long finding among the great geniuses of Rome and 

Greece anything at the same time so simple and so mar- 
velous. 


A Greek by birth—a slave, perhaps, judging from his 
name—tradition, backed by a fair amount of internal 
evidence from his two works, has always held him a native 
of Antioch, and identified him with “ Luke, the most dear 
physician” of St. Paul’s letter to the Colossians, iv, 14. 
This profession implies that he had enjoyed a liberal 
education, which was manifestly supplemented by much 
travel, and observation, and contact with men. He writes 
with ease and elegance the language of the cultured 
Hellenes of his day. Scholars have drawn up a long list 
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of instances in which he uses the correct Greek expression, 
where the other synoptics have a foreign word or a 
solecism. His versatility is remarkable. He knew the 
Septuagint well, and when it suits his purpose, as in the 
opening chapter of his Gospel where the vision of Zachary 
follows the dedication to Theophilus, can slip quietly from 
the urbane Greek of his contemporaries into the Hebraistic 
style of the Old Testament. “He can be as Hebraistic 
as the Septuagint, and as free from Hebraisms as Plu- 
tarch.” He has a Greek’s eye for incidents and side- 
lights and details, and an educated man’s impatience with 
inaccuracy. His habitual correctness in matters of 
geography, imperial administration, local customs, etc., is 
astonishing. During the past century “ Luke’s blunders ” 
were made great sport of by certain schools of outre-Rhin 
critics, but so consistently has archeology pronounced in 
his favor that the expression is by this time well-nigh 
forgotten. 

Elegance and accurate fullness of detail, however, are 
by no means the chief attraction, of course I mean natural 
attraction, of St. Luke’s writing. Such assets as these 
might make it more readable and more instructive in a 
secular sense than that of the other Evangelists, but they 
would hardly account for his Gospel being regarded as 
“the most touching narrative, beyond a doubt, that ever 
issued from the pen of man.” Its charm is a much 
more subtle and pervading thing, and lies in the general 
character, the scope and bearing, the tone, the peculiar 
color of the work as a whole. St. Matthew suggests the 
bearded prophet of old Israel standing high up on the 
mountain side and announcing with inspired accent to the 
assembled tribes the good tidings of God’s promises ful- 
filled. These promises are never out of his mind, nor 
the election and ancient privileges of his people. For him 
Christ is first and foremost the Messiah of the prophets, 
come at last to establish the long expected kingdom. The 
Gospel of St. Mark, St. Peter’s interpreter, reproduces 
the catechetical instructions of the Prince of the Apostles. 
Here we have the popular style of the missionary, preach- 
ing Christ crucified in the market-places and synagogues, 
no elaborate ordering of materials nor carefully planned 
development of the subject, but a series of swift, graphic, 
life-like pictures, which show us in the foreground the 
great Thaumaturge, moving about as one having power 
among His people. The Beloved Disciple took up his 
pen towards the evening of a long life passed amid the 
struggles of rising Christianity. By nature a mystic and 
a contemplative, he had pondered for more than half a 
century the things he had seen and heard as a youth in 
the company of Jesus of Nazareth. He did not purpose 
to rewrite the history of the Master, but in some measure 
to complete and to interpret it, with a special view to 
bringing out clearly and palpably that the Son of Mary 
was also in very truth the evernal Word of God. When 
we turn from the other Evangelists and open St. Luke, 
the impression is somehow that of passing into a freer and 
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more spacious atmosphere, largior hic campos aether et 
lumine vestit purpureo. The horizon recedes, the sky 
grows strangely brighter, a calm which is even more 
serene settles about us, and a mellower light seems to 
fall athwart our vision of the Christ. It is as if, and 
perhaps this explains the tradition that St. Luke himself 
was the companion of Cleophas, we had come into the 
company of the two disciples of Emmaus, and were listen- 
ing with them to “ the things that were concerning Him.” 

Only a Hellene could have written the third Gospel. 
It has been said that the essence of Greek art lies in its 
mingled grandeur and repose, and again, that the quality 
of Christianity which distinguishes its spirit from all 
forms of paganism, is a certain glad optimism. In St. 
Luke we have a remarkable blending of just these char- 
acteristics, and a touch of sweet simplicity besides, which 
is likewise a note of Christianity. He has been aptly 
called the first Christian humanist. The joyous mysteries 
of the rosary are all taken from his Gospel. There is 
no trace in him of the narrow asperity of Tertullian and 
some others of the African school. Rather does he bear 
affinity to the great Byzantine Fathers of the fourth cen- 
tury, to Basil, the two Gregories, and Chrysostom. To 
our modern minds it seems a mistake that in the symbol- 
ism of the four Evangelists he should not have been repre- 
sented by the man. 

As his master, St. Paul, was the Apostle of the Gentiles, 
so was he their Evangelist. One might even risk saying 
that his work was necessary, humanly speaking, for the 
conversion of the Graeco-Roman world. For him, as for 
St. Paul, the evangelium is essentially a preaching of sal- 
vation to all mankind, “that penance,” as Christ charged 
His Apostles, “and the remission of sins should be 
preached in his name to all nations, beginning at Jerusa- 
lem.” Christ working the world’s redemption at Jerusa- 
lem is the center towards which his whole Gospel con- 
verges, and the point of departure of the Acts. No word 
of our Lord, stressing the vocation of the Gentiles, can 
be found in the other synoptics which is omitted by St. 
Luke. Indeed the latter here and there omits sayings of 
the Master which might sound harsh to the uncircumcised, 
or gives them a milder turn in his Greek rendering, as for 
instance where he writes “For sinners also do this.” 
(vi, 33), in place of St. Matthew’s (v, 47), “Do not 
also the heathens this?” 

His has been called the Gospel of mercy. He alone 
has those most touching of all parables, the Good 
Samaritan, the Prodigal Son, the Pharisee and the Pub- 
lican. He alone relates the raising to life of the son of 
the widow of Naim, the incident of the sinful woman in 
the house of Simon the Leper, the healing of the ten 
lepers. The most ardent bursts of Divine compassion 
to be found in the three synoptics are recorded by him 
alone: “I have come to cast fire on the earth. . . . I have 
a baptism wherewith I am to be baptised. . . . With de- 
sire I have desired to eat this pasch with you before I 
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suffer.” It is also the Gospel of prayer. St. Luke’s was 
the privilege of penning the Magnificat. In him alone we 
find the Angelic Salutation, the Benedictus, the Nunc 
Dimittis. So also the Beatus venter, and the Beati servi 
tus. He alone recounts the story of Martha and Mary, 
and gives us those two remarkable parables urging per- 
severance in prayer—incredible both, did they not come 
from the lips of the Incarnate Word—the parables of the 
importunate friend and the unjust judge. Lastly, it is 
the Gospel of the holy women, because nearly all those 
scenes in which women play an important role are to be 
found only in the third Evangelist. 

The tradition that St. Luke was a painter goes back be- 
yond the Middle Ages. There is a picture of the Blessed 
Virgin at S. Maria Maggiore, Rome, known to have ex- 
isted in the ninth century, which is ascribed to him. At 
any rate he is a marvellous painter in words. Only an 
artist born could have done his picture of the Annunciation, 
the Visitation, the vision and adoration of the shepherds, 
Jesus in the midst of the doctors, of fifty other scenes 
which have become commonplaces with Christian painters. 
In fact St. Luke might almost boast today, if a saint in 
heaven could do such a thing, that Christian art has been 


little else than his Gospel illustrated. 
Leo W. KeEter, S.J. 


TO AN ENEMY 


There is much wrong which you 

Have done me, and more wrong you still can do; 
But one wrong you shall never do to me: 

Be warned, oh! my relentless enemy! 


Whatever more you do 
I will not smirch myself by hating you 
Nor will I stoop to be your enemy: 
One wrong you shall never do to me. 
THEopoRE MAyNARD. 


REVIEWS 


Directory of Catholic Charities in the United States. By Rev. 
Joun O’Grapy, Ph.D. Washington, D. C.: National Conference 
of Catholic Charities. $2.50. 

When the disciples of John the Baptist came to Christ with the 
question: “ Art thou he that art to come, or look we for another?” 
Our Lord sent them back with the simple message that they should 
tell John what they had heard and seen: “ The blind see, the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead rise again, 
the poor have the gospel preached to them.” That same love of 
Christ for the poor and afflicted and all most in need of human help 
and consolation still lives on in His Church, and particularly in the 
Church as it exists in the United States. Of this fact the book be- 
fore us is the very best evidence to which Catholics can point. It is 
in truth a new and mighty weapon given into our hand against those 
who question the vitality of our Catholic Faith. 

Dr. O’Grady has accomplished a work for which he deserves our 
heartiest congratulations. It is a work which he admits would 
have been impossible save with the aid of the many central bureaus 
of Catholic charities which have in recent years been created in our 
various dioceses. Dr. Kirby heroically undertook a similar task ten 
years ago, but its accomplishment at that time proved an 
impossibility. It was therefore discontinued in 1914, to be resumed 
in the fall of 1920, until today we are presented with the first 
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Catholic Charities Directory for the United States, an excellent 
example of thorough research and of careful and practical tabula- 
tion. If all details are not complete they are doubtless given as far 
as they could be ascertained without needless delay. 

The uninitiated reader who inspects this book, with its 365 pages 
of briefly recorded social and charitable associations or institutions, 
and its almost fifty additional pages of table of contents, where 
each organization can be found under its proper classification, will 
be startled by the revelation of the enormous work that Catholics 
are accomplishing in the United States today. There are ten closely 
printed pages of Catholic hospitals alone in the table of contents. 
The Directory itself is arranged by States and dioceses. In each 
instance the various undertakings in the different cities are grouped 
under the general types of work. A needed task has been well 


done. J. H. 





The Life and Works of John Heywood. By Roserr W. Bot- 
WELL, Po.D. New York: Columbia University Press. 

“A gallant courtier to the ladies, a political rimester, a devout 
and pious Catholic, a jolly good fellow whose geniality in drink 
and song would grace any banquet,” such is the facile and versatile 
John Heywood as reflected in his lyrical poetry and, indeed, as he 
is known to us through the more literal medium of history. Stu- 
dents will be grateful to Professor Bolwell for this work of his 
that contributes largely to a better knowledge of him who may 
truly be called the first second-rate author of his time, especially 
in his influence upon English drama during its formative period. 

There are, however, many phrases and statements in the book 
that seem to betray a view of history derived from sources rather 
hostile to the Church. Such utterly discredited writers as Foxe 
and Strype are boldly included in the bibliography though it is 
weakly said that “some allowance must be made for the bias of 
these historians.” 

Professor Bolwell simply gives a false view of history when he 
speaks of “an increasingly tolerant Protestantism” under Eliza- 
beth, and when he accepts as true that “the Queen was never so 
precise that she could not bear with men’s weakness for their 
conscience in religion, and only misliked overt acts and rebellious 
practises.” (p. 68.) Moreover he cites this quotation from “a 
very valuable bit of authentic information concerning Heywood.” 
The truth is that three years before this letter was written by 
Wilson to Burghley, Parliament had passed a law (13 Eliz. c. 2), 
forbidding under penalty of high treason that anyone should be 
absolved or reconciled to the Church, and making one liable to 
praemunire, should he bring into the realm crosses, pictures, etc., 
consecrated by the Pope or under his authority. Again the writer 
is utterly mistaken when he says, “ when we think of Heywood’s 
long years at court when Elizabeth was princess it is not difficult 
to imagine that she knew him well and not without regard, which 
would incline her to leniency and pity in this dark period of his 
life.” She also knew Edmund Campion “well and not without 
regard” and her inclination to “leniency and pity” took a pecu- 
liar turn when she sent him to the block. It was not the increas- 
ing tolerance of Protestantism nor Elizabeth’s inclination that 
emboldened Heywood to return to England. It was his temporary 
abandonment of the hardy oaken virtues of his kinsman, Bl. 
Thomas More, for the accommodating and supple qualities of the 
willowy Earl of Pembroke. In tone, too, the book is not always 
true. For instance, persecutions such as that under Henry VIII 
are merely “ periods of uneasiness for Catholics,” and monasteries 
that were pillaged and robbed are simply “ disbanded” ! 

Though “life” is rather an ambitious title to give the short 
biographical sketch found in the first part of the volume, as a 
valuable and discriminating resume of Heywood’s work as well as 
an interesting presentation of much that has hitherto been inac- 
cessible for ordinary students, the book has real merit and 
worth. T.L.C 
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The Fairest Flower of Paradise. By A. M. Lepicrer, O.S.M. 
New York: Benziger Bros. $1.50. 

Those familiar with the methods of prayers of the “ Spiritual 
Exercises” of St. Ignatius will find in this devotional book, a 
close approximation to the second method of prayer applied to the 
Litany of Loretto. That chain of Mary’s roses so well fits itself 
to the idea, that it seems strange such a book has only now made 
its appearance. Each title, as it is called up, buds forth, rich in 
beauty of thought, to Mary’s glory, and the thought is driven home 
by an apt story from the lives of the Saints. 

The volume provides an endless supply of fresh material for 
directors of sodalities especially for the months of October and 
May. Instead of an index, the book has a table of the mysteries 
of the life of the Blessed Virgin, by means of which one can 
pick a well-ordered series of talks. The treatment is simple and 
full of unction, a work worthy of one who signs himself, a Servant 
of Mary. J. F. F. 





The Print of My Remembrance. By Augustus Thomas. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $4.00. 

Though it is difficult for the writer of an autobiography to 
escape the charge of egotism, this volume of reminiscences by 
Augustus Thomas is singularly successful. It is less an autobiog- 
raphy than a record of the men and women, many of them promi- 
nent in the political, social or artistic life of our country with whom 
he has come in contact in the course of a long and varied career. 
The personal note is not lacking; from the very nature of the 
work it could not fail to be present, but with rare skill the author 
has succeeded in focusing the attention of the reader rather on the 
happenings which he records and the other actors in them than 
upon himself. In recording his experiences, as page in the legis- 
lature, as railway freight clerk and master workman in the 
Knights of Labor, as theater treasurer and advance agent, unsuc- 
cessful journalist, barnstorming actor, manager and, finally, suc- 
cessful playwright and esteemed friend of actors, writers and 
artists, he furnishes us with remarkably convincing and lifelike 
portraits of the personages distinguished in each of these little 
worlds. We seem not so much to be reading about them as, 
under his guidance, to meet and converse with them. 

Not the least interesting portion of the book, especially to the 
New Yorker, are the pages which deal with the theatrical activities 
of the late eighties, the period at which Mr. Thomas first arrived 
in the great metropolis, with the historic figures of the old 
“ Rialto” in Union Square, then slowly yielding in popularity to 
the new rendezvous in Madison Square, and of the actors, man- 
agers and critics of those days. 

Mr. Thomas has written a very interesting and readable book. 
Though it must appeal with special force to those interested in 
things dramatic, yet, because of the wide range of the topics dis- 
cussed and the many phases of our national life which it portrays, 
the general reader will find much of enjoyment and of profit in its 
perusal. And the pleasure will be enhanced by the easy flow of 
the narrative, by the appreciative humor, the gentle satire, the 
power of characterization, that have placed the author in the front 
rank, if not at the head, of American dramatists. J.A. T. 





To the Dark Tower. By Marx S. Gross, S.J. New York: 
P. J. Kenedy and Sons. $1.75. 

The writer of this review will probably be accused of factitious 
fervor due to some benevolent impulse more favorable to the author 
than to the reader. The only recourse of the reviewer is to sub- 
mit the matter to actual test. Father Gross’ novel will very likely 
be called a “juvenile;” and one is not expected to be particularly 
respectful towards “juveniles.” But “Treasure Island” is a 
“ juvenile” which is taken seriously. 

This is not Father Gross’ first book. He is an experienced story- 
teller. If your interest is easily enlisted in the conflict of opposing 
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wills in a race for high stakes—and what man’s is not ?—Father 
Gross can make you forget your bed-time, irrespective of what 
side of fifty you may happen to be. He can revive sensations you 
thought were exhausted a long time ago, after you had read “ Lorna 
Doone.” He is a born spinner of yarns. His style is admirable. 
It throws one leg over the other and leans back in its chair and in 
measured phrases creates a solemn hush for the unfolding of 
momentous incidents. It glows, as it proceeds, with smouldering 
intimations of still more fearful things to come. It is never be- 
trayed into an indeliberate movement even in a frantic crisis. It 
is an honest and magnanimous style to which the reader surrenders 
with complete confidence. 

The funny little lapses into the occasional employment of slang 
are just sufficient to keep the reader in mind that the thrilling ad- 
venture is taking place on the banks of the Mississippi and not on 
Hounslow Heath or the Great North Road. , oe mt 





The Psychic Health of Jesus. By Watter E. Bunny, Ph.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

In attempting this critique of certain recent aspersions on the 
psychical soundness of Christ, the author’s aim is undeniably 
laudable, his spirit the very soul of fairness, and his manner 
both serious and tactful without sacrifice of frankness. He of- 
fers a good analytical summary of the opinions to be discussed, 
and then proceeds to test them by the standard of a portion of 
the Gospel record. He arrives at conclusions which are mostly 
just in themselves and drawn with a good sense of logical values. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Bundy has not succeeded in beating his op- 
ponents at their own game. He leaves his conclusion radically 
incomplete at almost every point by adopting an inadequate stand- 
ard. On what he terms historico-critical grounds, he rejects the 
whole of the fourth Gospel and a number of passages in the 
first three. With these out of the way, the examiner hopes that 
the assertions of Christ’s unique personal supremacy can be inter- 
preted as expressions of devotion to the cause of the Kingdom of 
God, without reference to the personality of its Founder and 
King. If it can be shown that what Jesus demanded was not 
faith in Himself but mere adherence to His standards of moral- 
ity, at least His aims and concepts cannot be successfully branded 
as abnormal. True; but this is total surrender. Christianity 
as a mere ethical philosophy is neither a logical possibility nor 
an historical fact. With Christ’s assertions about Himself there 
stands or falls for every man the fact of a universal redemption 
from sin and the hope of claiming its fruits. Dr. Bundy be- 
lieves that the fourth Gospel, in common with many portions of 
the others, records not “what Jesus thought of Himself” but 
“what others thought of Him.” We have therefore not a record 
of His statements as actually made, but as “christianized” by 
“the early Christian community.” But, we ask, how did the 
Church of the Apostolic age “christianize” the sayings of its 
Founder? Where did it get the ideals and concepts with which 
it embellished His original teaching? And why did its members 
constantly and calmly surrender their lives for the truthfulness 
of their own story? : 

The fact is that any estimate of Dr. Bundy’s position as a whole 
reduces it to a reckoning with mere subjectivism. It is simply 
the logic of the Reformation operating in a new field. What is, 
and what is not true history, cannot be determined by other than 
strictly objective standards. When these criteria have been ap- 
plied, if we cannot trust the resultant record of Christ’s sayings 
and doings, we shall know no more about Him than each of us 
thinks he knows, and this is to know nothing at all. The blindness 
of many really scholarly minds to the unsound philosophy which 
vitiates this whole type of criticism is one of the strangest de- 
lusions of our time. And the volume before us attains its truest 
value precisely as an example of this radical deficiency. 

W. H. McC. 
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Appraisements and Asperities as to Some Contemporary W rit- 
ers. By Feuix E. Scuer.ine, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$2.00. 

These brief reviews appeared first in the columns of the Evening 
Public Ledger of Philadelphia, and are examples of the “ familiar 
essay,” a form of composition in which a professor of a great 
university may doff his academic gown and chat easily, even 
airily, about men, women, and books. Even if one be not, in 
Professor Schelling’s phrase, “an aristocrat, the Brahmin among 
readers,” who alone can appraise aright these appraisements and 
be properly sensitive to these asperities, still a plebian or a pariah 
among readers may get pleasure and profit from hearing so emi- 
nent a scholar as the historian of Elizabethan drama discourse on 
writers of the day. The “appraisements” are well considered 
and in the main adequate, we make no-doubt. The “ asperities ” 
are prompted by no unkind spirit, no Stoicism incapable of dis- 
tinguishing the uses of the scutica and the flagellum. Moreover, 
it is gratifying in these days of revolt, literary, social and religious, 
to read words like these: “It comes almost as a balm and an 
alleviation . . . to read a poet [Mr. Alfred Noyes] who believes 
unaffectedly in God.” “In this day of jazz music, future per- 
fectist art and spineless verse, it is a boon to have this skilful 
and consummate vindicator in practise of the time-honored graces 
and beauties of poetry which Mr. Noyes insists on treating as an 
art in words.” Professor Schelling complains that American 
drama is lacking “in distinction of manner and of style.” Un- 
happily, those Elizabethan traditions we should gladly see forgotten 
are the only ones perpetuated. T. A.B. 


My Life. By Emma Catvé. Translated by Rosamonp Griper. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $4.00. 

Madame Calvé has written a charming autobiography, giving 
abundant proof that she is an artist in every fiber of her being. 
With no mean literary skill she presents the story of her exception- 
ally brilliant career as an operatic and concert singer, frankly but 
modestly recounting her struggles and triumphs, her successes and 
failures. From her romantic childhood she seems to have been 
predestined for the role of “Carmen,” with which her name is 
principally associated; yet this is after all only a small portion of 
the work she accomplished. It is astounding to read of the extent 
of her travels, her countless engagements in every part of the 
world, and her close contact with all the musical celebrities of her 
day. Her enthusiastic and grateful affection for America is there- 
fore all the more complimentary to us. In view of Madame Calvé’s 
Catholic training and her undisguised religiousness it is to be re- 
gretted that she was so strangely enthralled by the personality and 
the teachings of the Hindu monk Swami Vivi Kananda. May her 
better self help her to realize the error! J. G. H. 





Confessions of an Old Priest. By S. D. McConnett, D.D., 
LL.D., D-C.L. New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.25. 

Here is the dreary history, not of a real priest, but of a 
Protestant Episcopal minister, who, as he says, began his work 
full of a simple and sincere belief in God’s revelation, and now 
after fifty years of service proclaims himself the credulous if 
unconscious dupe of that higher criticism fathered by Harnack and 
others of the same saturnine school. As usual, the fatal doubt 
began with miracles. They have never occurred, he avers, and 
indeed ought never to have occurred on the supposition that the 
God of the Bible is the god of Dr. McConnell. No thorough- 
going sceptic can get along today without evolution and with this 
deus ex machina, the author easily explains the marvellous spread 
of the primitive Church. Its central dogmas were already extant 
in the more refined forms of paganism, especially in Mithraism; 
and at the psychological moment they were transformed into Chris- 
tian truth! : 
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One may well wonder why this trite book was inflicted on a 
suffering public. The real motive seems to be, that whilst defying 
his Church to oust him, this venerable victim of a little learning 
is more than eager to attack Christianity and thus add one more 
bad puny effort to scandalize the weaklings who, like himself, 
have never before faced these hoary hypotheses of the rationalists 
and rely on their own poor private judgment for the safeguarding 
of their faith. The book makes very dismal reading; but it is to 
be commended to the apologist who will find there in convenient 
tabloid form the various so called arguments which are the stock- 
in-trade of the rationalistic system. | Mi 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The “Month.” —The current issue of the Month opens with a 
pleasing and yet searching paper by Father Martindale, entitled 
“ None Other Name,” in which he takes Mr. Wells to task for his 
“Six Greatest Men of History” and then proceeds to show the 
place that Christ as a real person ought to hold in our lives. Of 
special interest is Gerald Walsh’s article “ Catholics and the Study 
of Religions” in which we read of the transactions of the last 
Semaine d’ Ethnologie Religieuse held at Tilburg and incidentally 
of the epoch-making work of Catholics in the study of comparative 
religions, a field formerly preempted almost entirely by non-Catho- 
lics. Other articles deal with the strange yet edifying history of 
“A Catholic Begum,” “ Among the Scottish Fisher-Folk,” “ Maria 
Edgworth” and “Two Valiant Mothers of Souls.” The first part 
of the last article published in this issue, tells of the heroic life’s 
work of Mother Cornelia Connelly, S.H.C.J. As usual “ Miscel- 
lanea” contains much of note and interest. 





Our Newcomers.—“ Americans By Choice” (Harper, $2.50), is 
one of the contributions to “Americanization Studies,” and is 
written by John Palmer Gavit, a newspaper man, vice-president 
of the New York Evening Post. He has the newspaper man’s 
sympathy with objective truth, and his easy style. He possesses 
what all newspaper men are ambitious to attain, but which only 
the favored few acquire, the power to handle a large subject appro- 
priately. Always simple, clear and interesting, he views his 
subject from every conceivable angle. When the reader has 
finished the book, he realizes as never before, what elements for- 
eign nations are contributing to our national make-up, and the 
difficulties which the would-be voter must overcome if he would 
enjoy the rights of a sovereign American citizen. “ Americans 
By Choice” is a really valuable book, valuable both to the immi- 
grant who wishes to become a citizen, and to the citizen who 
wishes to understand the immigrant. 





One-Act Plays.— “Contemporary One-Act Plays” (Stewart 
Kidd, $3.75), edited by Frank Shay is in the opinion of the 
editor, an anthology of the best contemporary one-act plays of 
1921. What degree of merit gives rank among the best, he does 
not tell us; and there are strange vagaries and whims with one- 
act-play tastes as with any other tastes in the world. What appeal 
the unclean and tainted scraps of misdoing in “Goat Alley” and 
the unwholesome truth and viciousness of “ Dreamy Kid” have— 
save to sully our faith in the negro—is difficult to see. Some of 
the plays do possess that rapidity of movement and unity of 
impression for which we instinctively look in this variety of the 
drama; but repulsive themes and ultra-realism outshadow what is 
good in the book of technique and art. 





fa Exhilarating Chemistry.—In his studies on bees, wasps, spiders, 
beetles, etc., Jean Henri Fabre gave proof that he was not only a 
scientist of exceptional merit, but a philosopher as. well and a 
writer gifted with a felicity of expression that often touched on 
the poetical. In “The Story Book of Science” and particularly 
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in “ The Wonder Book of Chemistry,” both of which Florence C. 
Bicknell has translated for us, the former some years ago, the 
latter only recently (The Century Co. $2.50), the qualities that 
go to make up the ideal teacher are manifest in every chapter. 
Fabre is always clear in his exposition, and a master in the art of 
comparison, of judicious repetition, and of skilful. questioning. 
Though “The Wonder Book of Chemistry” can hardly be called 
a text-book, as the word is understood today, it is unquestionably 
an excellent illustration of a method of teaching that is bound to 
arouse enthusiasm in the most sluggish student of chemistry. 





Solace in Pain.—The following lines on “The Blessed Sacra- 
ment” were written by “ Michael Field” (Macmillan), when dying 
of cancer in great pain: 


Lo, from Thy Father’s bosom Thou dost sigh; 
Deep to Thy restlessness His ear is bent :— 

“ Father, the Paraclete is sent, 

Wrapt in a foaming wind He passeth by. 
Behold, men’s hearts are shaken—I must die; 
Sure as a star within the firmament 

Must be my dying: lo, my wood is rent, 

My cross is sunken! Father, I must die!” 
Lo, how God loveth us, He looseth hold... 
His Son is back among us, with His own, 

And craving at our hands an altar-stone. 
Thereon, a victim, meek He takes His place; 
And while to offer Him His priests make bold, 
He looketh upward to His Father’s face. 





New Guinea. —Captain C. A. W. Monckton, F. R. G. S., F. Z. S., 
F. R. A. I—Be sure to look up the meaning of all those letters !|— 
wrote an interesting travel-book a year or two ago called 
“Taming New Guinea.” Apparently his friends have now per- 
suaded him to bring out another volume telling us his latest adven- 
ture while governing the South Sea islanders, so he has given 
us “Last Days in New Guinea, being Further Experiences of a 
New Guinea Resident Magistrate’ (Dodd, Mead), Ordered 
by his superiors to take the place of an incompetent retiring 
official, the author had the task of restoring law and order and 
British prestige among the natives of the Northern Division, in 
addition to the Northeastern which he already was administering 
and what he did and saw furnished him with material for this 
book. Captain Monckton however, it must be owned, has not a 
great deal that is fresh and interesting to say, and his profane 
descriptions of the administrative quarrels he had are not nearly 
so funny as he seems to think. The book is filled with photo- 
graphs and provided with good maps. 

Music.—“ Organ Accompaniment to Lauda Sion or Gregorian 
Melodies for Liturgical and Other Functions” (Franciscan Herald 
Press) by the Very Rev. Peter Griesbacher has an exceptional 
significance. It is based on the principle of not withholding from 
plain chant the richer resources of modern musical harmony. In 
the face of the controversy on the point this is a bold and ag- 
gressive step, as may be judged from the fact that a similar 
work by the same composer was recently characterized by a rep- 
resentative critic as “an instance of musical modernism run riot 
. . . bringing down plain chant to the level of the cheap idiom 
adopted by the movie ‘organist.’” Even granting that Father 
Griesbacher perhaps goes too far here and there, yet we cannot 
shut our eyes to some very commendable features of his work 
evidenced in this present book. His admirable skill in establishing 
an organic connection between the various phrases of a given chant, 
his wonderful and interesting variety of treatment, the dramatic 
expressiveness which he gives to many passages, these are excel- 
lences that-cannot well be overlooked. They really transform 
many a familiar chant, and stand in refreshing contrast to the 
dull, bag-pipe style now so much in vogue. 
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which J. P. Armitage analyzes the influence food may have in 
differentiating races. He connects the pigmentation of the skin, 
hair and eyes with the use of salt, users of salt being fair, non- 
users dark. Quantity not quality of food determines race-stature. 
Climate is allowed to have little bearing on such racial differences. 





Singing Softly—Pleasant are the rhymes and rhythms in “ The 
Garden of the West” (Macmillan), by Louise Driscoll, though 
the garden is upon the sea as well as the land; indeed the themes 
for the most part are found by the water’s edge, and the authoress 
sings gently and kindly of the gentle and kindly vistas by hills 
and streams. Her quiet tones are a relief against the raucous clam- 
orings of many contemporaries. 

Novels.—“ My Ain Laddie” (Stratford), by David Dorley is 
the pathetic love story of a consumptive, exiled in a dying condi- 
tion to a far western mountain slope. The heroic battle of Laddie 
to work out the victory of his salvation through weakness and 
suffering, through the hope of recovery and the despair of relapse 
is told with the pathos that only one who has tasted the bitterness 
of such a struggle could paint for us. Withal there runs through 
the letters, like some golden strand, a vein of humor that one fre- 
quently finds in those who bear the scars of long sufferirg. This 
little book is destined to bring the answer to the question: “ What 
is the use of such a wreck of a life like mine?” Perhaps the 
classical quotations, Mr. Dorley, are a bit too numerous. They may 
mar your narrative for the poor pariahs of literature. 

“Winona on Her Own” (Lippincott), by Margaret Wid- 
demer will be welcomed by those who like the “Camp Fire Girl 
Series” to which it is the latest addition. It cannot, however, be 
recommended as a model of English. The title is a sample. 

“The Last Mile” (Doubleday, Page), by Frank McAlister is 
the story of a young man who “had looked for a new world on 
his return from the war. Instead, he found that the clock of 
progress had apparently been turned backward.” Broadhurst, how- 
ever, has ambitions and devotes himself to the organization of a 
new political party, with a result that lacks the dignity even of a 
reputable fiasco. The book is advertised as “brilliantly written,” 
and the claim is hardly exaggerated, but here and there are 
descriptive passages that force us to regret the unworthy use to 
which in places the author has put his vibrant pen. “The Last 
Mile” is a road which has nasty ruts and leads nowhere. 

“The Cortlandts of Washington Square” (Bobbs-Merrill), by 
Janet A. Fairbank is a very interesting and at times, absorbing 
story with the Civil War for a setting. The immortals of that 
stirring epoch are judiciously handled, so that the reader is never 
bored. The tale is clean and wholesome throughout. 

“The Shadow Witch” (Dutton), by Gertrude Crownfield is a 
wonder story for children (and others). The “others” may be 
as old as they like, but the children should not be too tiny, as it 
is a little more sophisticated than Mother Goose. The English is 
beautifully pure and easy to read out loud, the imagination is 
delicate and fragrant and the pen drawings are works of art. A 
fairy book like this helps to keep us in love with the ideal and is a 
profitable investment even for Methusalah. There is no Shadow 
Witch, but how we all wish there were! 

“Skippy Bedelle” (Little, Brown), by Owen Johnson is a 
refreshing story. Poor Skippy! His life had been running 
smoothly, barring near-inventions of “ Foot Regulators in Bath- 
tubs” and “ Mosquito-Proof Socks,” for his motto was “Girls 
faugh!” But he meets Miss Mimi Lafontaine, and then the fun 
begins. We laugh at his trials and blunders. We see his wounded 
feelings as he learns that “girls are queer things aren’t they?” 
with which chum Snorky agrees, “queerer and queerier.” Skippy 
and Snorky ought to find many friends. 


Races of Men. —“ Diet and Race” (Longmans), is a book in 
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Education 
“For and By the School!” 


VERYONE’S cry, says Ferrer, is: “ For and by the 
school!” How scrupulously careful he himself was 
in his task of excluding from the soul of the child even the 
least atom of the knowledge and love of God, so far as this 
might lie within his power, is plain from his own writings. 
In one of the very last letters penned by him and published 
after his death by the Ferrer Association of New York, he 
makes mention of a book which he desires to edit for his 
school. The author’s views are quite satisfactory to him, 
“except,” says Ferrer, “ where he speaks of Christ, which 
is only slightly, in a passage which I would simply sup- 
press.” 

But Ferrer’s watchfulness to preserve the libertarian 
child from even the remotest contamination of Christianity 
becomes positively ludicrous when he believes that two 
other texts could be made available for his use “ by sup- 
pressing only a story about Santa Claus.” It may be dif- 
ficult for us to perceive the psychic emanations of Chris- 
tianity proceeding from the burly person of the modern 
Santa Claus, the rollicking, fur-clad owner of the reindeer- 
sled, yet Ferrer’s keen mind sensed in these stories some 
connection with Christmas, and so with Christianity. Al- 
though devoted wholly to the devil’s cause, his pedagogic 
instincts were correct. He is an example of that prudence 
of the worldly-wise from which Christ wishes us to learn, 
for the children of this world are wiser in their genera- 
tion than the children of light. Catholics must show a 
similar earnestness and persistence in the Catholic educa- 
tion of the Catholic child. Their purpose is not, like that 
of Ferrer, to exclude from its mind any particle of truth, 
but to see that their children suffer no loss and no taint in 
the faith which the saints have transmitted to them. 

“ For and by the school!” has always been the rallying 
cry of the enemies of the Church, and never indeed more 
so than today. Countless rationalistic schools throughout 
every country of the world are engaged in their conspiracy 
against Christ and His Church. As regards the so-called 
purely neutral schools, the best we can expect from them is 
that they merely exclude Christianity altogether. 

There are three ways in which the child, and also the 
more fully developed student are likely to suffer in the 
neutral school : through textbooks, teachers and the general 
surroundings. A word on each of these three subjects. 

The first danger arises from the use of textbooks written 
by non-Catholic authors, at times by men violently 
prejudiced against the Church. The germ of indifferent- 
ism, if not of infidelity, may lie hidden between the covers 
of books seemingly most innocent, while materialistic evo- 
lution and similar unscientific and pernicious doctrines are 
openly taught in countless instances. Like a slowly-wast- 
ing consumption the effects of such doctrines often mani- 
fest themselves only very gradually, causing no alarm to 
easy-going parents or guardians. These people, by the 
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very fact that they recklessly expose their children to such 
grave dangers, are not likely to be over-sensitive and so 
will not detect at once the first symptoms of the mortal 
infection. Only when harm has been done beyond their 
power to repair it will they bemoan the evil result, if in- 
deed they still have faith enough to deplore the destruction 
they have helped to bring about. 

Among the textbooks in use we are likely enough to find 
histories written from the viewpoint of the enemies of the 
Church. Books of social science are not seldom filled with 
false, immoral and anti-Christian theories. The literature 
and illustrations chosen are at times highly offensive to the 
Catholic sense. Questions of ethics are set forth in a 
purely pagan light. The sciences themselves in many in- 
stances give occasion for hasty materialistic conclusions and 
by the false presentation of theories f-: facts are often ex- 
pressly used to shake the religious convictions of the inex- 
perienced pupil. 

The second danger comes from some of the teachers 
themselves, especially in the higher schools. Among these 
men and women are such as have not even the intention 
of observing impartiality in religious matters. They 
openly profess their materialistic preferences. Sacred 
things are mentioned with a pitying smile or are treated 
with a scoffing disdain, which the lecturers are at no pains 
to conceal from their class. Such teachers, once rather 
rare, are not so uncommon now. Others there are who 
sincerely desire to be inoffensive, yet their own personal 
views, often anti-Catholic in nature, necessarily obtrude 
themselves in questions touching upon doctrine, morals or 
the history of the Church. Such questions may arise at 
almost any time and in almost any branch. We know how 
Socialistic teachers are instructed to use even arithmetic as 
a means for clever propaganda. 

Thus where the passages in any given text are entirely 
unobjectionable we can never be certain that the teachers 
will not themselves supply the historic prejudices, or de- 
ceptive theories, or false ethical principles which in their 
own course of training they had unfortunately imbibed. 
Often it is merely ignorance of things Catholic that leads 
to the most painful violations of neutrality. An intelligent 
understanding of Catholic doctrines, Catholic ritual and 
Catholic history is as yet rare outside the Church. The 
fancied information of the teacher is likely to rest upon 
scattered allusions found in authors, often reliable enough 
in other regards, yet lamentably misinformed, un- 
sympathetic or even hostile to the Church. The errors 
thus innocently caught up by the teacher are reflected in 
the mind of the child. 

Lastly, and in the third place, there is the danger arising 
out of constant association on the part of the student with 
those not of his Faith. From a religious point of view 
their principles and ideals are not the same as his. Vio- 
lations of Catholic ethics, possibly deemed slight by them, 
become tenfold abhorrent in him owing to the principles 
At a time when character is still un- 
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formed such influences may result before long in con- 
cessions, compromises, lapses and perhaps in final ruin of 
character and loss of faith. This final disaster may often 
come in later years and yet may be directly traceable to the 
neglect of a true Christian education. 

As for the complete withdrawal of the child from all 
Catholic surroundings in and about the school, no one can 
fail to see the numbing effect which this must exercise upon 
its spiritual life which calls for such constant and solicitous 
care. Except for a miracle of grace that most precious life 
of the soul must be dwarfed and stunted in so unfavorable 
an atmosphere, where faith in the Divinity of Christ and 
belief in the sanctions of an infinitely holy God are sadly 
lacking, and where that “reverence for the Madonna,” 
which Ruskin says, “ has been one of the noblest and most 
vital graces, and has never been otherwise than productive 
of true holiness of life and purity of character,” is entirely 
absent. 

Catholics, therefore, may not be indifferent to the educa- 
tion of their children. “ For and by the school!” must 
also be their watchword, and that school a Catholic school 
from first to last. Let them follow Ferrer’s pedagogic 
wisdom without copying his benighted methods of intoler- 
ance that studiously promoted ignorance of the most impor- 
tant of all truths. Josern Husstetn, S.J. 


Sociology 


Baroness Leithner: Social Worker 

$6 ND the boy, what role will he play to his guardian 

angel? Will he be a St. Aloysius or a ‘little 
demon,’ or perhaps both by turns?” He was a charge of 
Baroness Leithner, and I was trying to form some notion 
of the magnitude of the task which the Baroness had lightly 
taken upon her shoulders by imagining myself playing the 
guardian angel to one small boy. The part seemed too 
difficult, too uncertain, for what child is not equal to a 
thousand impersonations and improvisations? Expecting 
a cue in light drama, you may at any moment have to make 
up lines for a scene in heavy tragedy. 

“ Ah, you are afraid of one little boy? Suppose, then, 
that the court were to make you the guardian of 2,000 
children.” 

I multiplied the boy and his interminable variety of pos- 
sibilities by 2,000. Was it possible that the woman who 
would undertake that task really had human nerves? For 
this office of Baroness Louise Leithner was no honorary 
one. She was, in everything the term implies, the legal 
guardian of all the children in need of care in an entire 
suburban district of Vienna comprising six villages with a 
population aggregating 60,000. The duties of a com- 
munity guardian in a well-ordered society would be, to say 
the least, extremely arduous; compared to those of 
Baroness Leithner they would be, thanks to the war, as 
nothing. Austria is bankrupt, demoralized. Poverty 


reigns almost universally, and it is probably but little, if - 
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any, exaggeration to say that parents are rarely able to 
provide properly for their children. And hunger and 
social disorganization are poor guarantees of morality; 
the devil was the greatest profiteer in the war. 

The Baroness began her work as community guardian by 
begging money and building a home which is a center for 
the children under her care. Here all births in the district 
are reported and the complete history of each child kept. 
To this home all children are brought once a month for 
medical examination, and when one of the 2,000 falls il! 
a bed must be found for it in a hospital. 

Many of Baroness Leithner’s wards are orphans or half- 
orphans, and these, following the custom of the countr) 
where there is a horror of shutting children up in orphan 
asylums, she endeavors to place in private homes. Where 
the mother is living, every effort is made to keep her and 
her child together. “A child reared in an orphanage,” 
said Baroness Leithner to me, “ is unfitted to take its place 
in life. It comes out into the world untrained and with 
no practical ideas. It is ignorant of the difficulties which 
must be put up with in family life, and, worst of all, it has 
never tasted the joys of the happy moments of family life. 
We send children to orphanages therefore only until we 
can find homes for them.” 

The duties of the guardian however do not end when the 
home is found. She watches over the child constantly, 
sees to it that it is well treated, is not forced to work too 
hard, and that its moral surroundings are good. Once a 
month the guardian, or one of the devoted women working 
with her, visits the home in order to assure herself that 
conditions are as they should be. And once a month the 
children are invited to a tea party at the community center, 
where the Baroness meets them and plays games with them, 
keeping, in this way, their friendship and cementing the 
confidence and intimacy which are a strong moral influence 
in the lives of boys and girls deprived of parental restraint. 

The revelation of this work of the Baroness increased my 
admiration of her a hundredfold. Her name, and here I 
echo the opinion of heads of American relief organizations 
working in Austria, ought.to be written high on the roll, 
perhaps at the very head of the roll, of the heroic women 
of Austria. For her official guardianship of 2,000 children 
is only part of her amazing activities. In addition to that, 
she is the creator and directing genius of numerous or- 
ganizations and institutions for the relief of the terrible 
suffering in Vienna and the salvation of a society wrecked 
by war. Unknown before 1914 outside of what in Amer- 
ica we would call an “ exclusive social circle,” she is looked 
up to today as one of the great figures in the charitable 
world of Vienna. : 

Baroness Leithner is a simple, quiet, capable and in- 
tensely practical woman, and a woman of faith. Her 
work is patriotic, but it is religious too. In her own suf- 
ferings and privations, she seems symbolic of her stricken 
country. The widow of an Austrian army officer who died 
at the beginning of the war, she saw her large fortune melt 
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away with the value of the krone and herself reduced to 
the state of thousands of the educated classes of Austria 
who gladly accepted the one meal a day provided for the 
wntelligentsia in the kitchens of the American Relief Ad- 
ministration. But poverty and bereavement did not over- 
come her. She saw the general ruin about her. Above all 
she saw the suffering children, the “war orphans,” of 
whom there were, in Austria, within a short time, 200,000. 
Without sufficient food, many of these children fell ill, and 
in order to avert the calamity of wholesale deaths among 
them and to save the health of the next generation, the 
Baroness managed to send 12,000 of them to Sweden, 
where they were taken into homes and cared for unt'l they 
were well and strong again. From this beginning. 
Baroness Leithner’s charities became her one interest in 
life. For them she begs money, and every day—fre- 
quently a day’s work covers a period of fifteen hours—is 
given up entirely to them. 

In speaking of these charities you know hardly where 
to lay the greatest emphasis, each one heing, it would seem, 
indispensable. The Baroness has provided, apparently, for 
every essential charitable and social welfare work in behalf 
of the children and the youth of Vienna. 

Personally I like to dwell upon that army of 2,000 
apprentice boys and girls developing into useful citizens 
under her guidance. For,this work there is a central office 
where trained men and Gomen give their time to advising 
boys and girls, who have passed the age of fourteen, in 
the choice of a means of livelihood. Each child’s papers 
are carefully scrutinized and his character and capabilities 
investigated. A boy, let us suppose, elects to be a car- 
penter. If the thorough medical examination which each 
applicant undergoes shows him fitted to such work, one of 
the officialsof the organization looks about for an opportunity 
to apprentice him to that trade. A contract is entered into 
in his behalf by the organization, the interests of both 
employer and apprentice being scrupulously safeguarded. 
How many hours a day the boy shall work, a fixed time 
for him to study, the weekly wage he is to receive, all 
that is written in the contract. In lieu of wages, it may 
be stipulated that the employer shall furnish food and care. 
The boy is visited once a month and careful watch kept 
over him. The employer is not permitted to over-work him 
and the boy is not permitted to shirk. He learns the 
sanctity of a contract, and while helping to build houses 
builds at the same time another edifice, his own character. 
Baroness Leithner never permits the personal bond be- 
tween her and these children to be broken. Once every 
month they are her guests at a dinner; she and they are 
friends. 

Calling one day at the office of the Baroness, I found 
her “ fussing” over a basket filled with baby clothes. 
“One of our sisters is taking this to a poor woman who 
expects to welcome a little stranger into her home,” she 
explained. “We hire clothes to mothers who cannot 
afford to buy them for their newly-born infants. The 
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mother gets a basket of baby clothes and sheets for her 
own bed during her illness.” The amount she pays for the 
use of the clothes is so small that, in the present state of 
international exchange, it would be difficult to express it 
in terms of American currency. When the baby is six 
months old, larger garments are furnished and the smaller 
ones passed to another infant. Trained assistants of the 
Baroness—sisters they are called—advise mothers re- 
garding the care of their children. At regular intervals 
the mothers bring their babies for medical examination, 
and when a child is sick enough to be sent to a hospital, 
the sisters arrange for its admittance. 

Two other classes of children which the charity of Bar- 
oness Leithner embraces are those whose mothers are 
compelled to be away from home during the day on ac- 
count of their work and those obliged to undergo hospital 
treatment and have no one to care for their children. For 
the first the Baroness established four homes, where they 
are looked after and fed, returning to their own homes at 
night. For the second she built a beautiful home, which 
I found crowded with happy children when she took me to 
see it. 

In her great work of charity Baroness Leithner has 
received immense assistance in the way of food for chil- 
dren from the American Relief Administration. Aside 
from that, she has begged for the funds required. Each 
new dependent child is a new financial problem; the Baron- 
ess must go out and find money somewhere to take care 
of it; there is no general fund from which she can draw. 
And as the krone has sunk in value, her financial difficul- 
ties have pressed her more and more, until it has seemed 
from day to day that her work must come to an end. But 
in every desperate situation her courage and her resource 
have triumphed, or had when I was in Vienna a short 
time ago. I echo the thought of every American in Aus- 
tria acquainted with her work when I pray that the “ good 
God ” upon whom she relies may still continue to aid her. 
M. C. CHomeEL. 


Note and Comment 
Pittsburgh Sisters 
of Good Shepherd 
HE Sisters of the Good Shepherd, Troy Hill, cele- 
brated this month the fiftieth anniversary of their 
establishment in the city of Pittsburgh. Their history, as 
narrated in the Pittsburgh Catholic, illustrates the steady 
growth of our Religious Orders and Congregations every- 
where in the United States. The Pittsburgh community 
sprang from the Buffalo Convent when, in 1872, application 
was made to the latter by Bishop Domenec of Pittsburgh 
for a sufficient number of Sisters to open in his diocese 
an asylum for reclaiming the wayward. From the new 
establishment, which long struggled heroically amid hard- 
ships and privations, two other foundations sprang, the 


good seed in one case taking root beyond the boundaries of 
the States, in Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. On Troy Hill 
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itself, more than 9,000 souls have found shelter for various 
periods of time. The number now enrolled is 225, but the 
Sisters are seeking for ways and means to establish an 
additional home for their “ children,” to be located in the 
country, as a necessary extension of their work. 





Tribute to Sister by 
Public School Board 
T the moment that thousands of Oregon voters have 
flaunted the most fundamental human rights and the 
forces of bigotry have successfully carried in that State 
the public-school attendance amendment, it is especially 
refreshing to read the resolution adopted by the Tivoli 
Board of Education, in the State of New York, expressing 
their deep appreciation and gratitude for the services ren- 
dered their community by a member of the Sisters of 
Charity. Sister Rose Monica, who for thirty-five years 
had been connected with the local parish school as teacher 
and principal. The occasion of the following resolution 
was the recall of the Sister by her superiors: 

The Board of Education of Tivoli Union Free School extend to 
you their deep appreciation for your cooperation in school work 
and your ever alertness for the welfare of the school children and 
the unfortunate children of the village of Tivoli; and we extremely 
regret your leaving our midst and sincerely feel the loss of a 
friend and one who is always ready to do good for all. We know 
that our village is very much poorer by your leaving it, and we 
congratulate the place that is so fortunate to have you become one 
of their number and fully appreciate the richness they have 
inherited. 

Signs of good will towards Catholics are many, and it is 
well to remember that the successes of bigotry are excep- 
tions only, yet we cannot be too watchful in the defense of 


our rights. 





An Appeal from 

Oberammergau 

LETTER comes to us from Oberammergau, bearing 

the signature of the local Burgomaster and the lead- 

ing representatives of that community, presenting to the 
American public the situation of the parish of Oberam- 
mergau now that the Play is over. In the face of the 
rapidly declining currency and as rapidly rising costs, the 
peasants of Oberammergau maintained the same admission 
fees throughout the season. These were almost absurdly 
low, ranging for the various sections from one hundred to 
ten marks or at the present rate of exchange from five 
cents to one-half cent, so that even the poorest might have 
an opportunity to witness this impressive religious spec- 
tacle. Free entrance was granted to many thousands. The 
total box-office receipts of the entire season were equiva- 
lent, at the present rate of exchange, to only $10,500. 
After the deduction of expenses the total amount left at 
the disposal of the parish is $8,750. Since 1,100 persons 
have been engaged in the production, about eight dollars 
can be given to each player as compensation for the earn- 
ings lost during the last nine months of rehearsal and per- 
formance. At this no complaint is made, but there is 
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another matter the loyal Catholic parishioners of Oberam- 
mergau have at heart. 

Before the performances began the Bavarian Govern- 
ment had stipulated that out of the proceeds a new school- 
house was to be built and that fire-proof dressing-rooms 
must be provided. There are other equally necessary 
repairs and civic requirements, such as the enlarging of the 
local hospital, the total expense for which could be covered 
by $27,500. We can well understand, therefore, the sacri- 
fice made by the Oberammergau Council, in the hour of 
really dire need, when they refused to commercialize their 
production. Let the villagers themselves tell the story: 


What a temptation, then, when in this hour of dire need the 
Council of Oberammergau received, as it did, a formal and writ- 
ten offer of $1,000,000 for filming the Passion Play. Schoolhouse, 
hospital, waterworks, the school of carving on which the future 
of the local industry so much depends, all that the parish needs so 
urgently is within our reach and, with it, prosperous years with 
plenty of work for our artisans an dlaborers whose present pros- 
pects, in view of a disastrous harvest and threatened unemploy- 
ment, are dark indeed. 

Yet what is the answer of Oberammergau to this tempting offer? 
No, and one hundred times no! The parish council refuses to 
“sell its birthright for a mess of pottage” and unanimously votes 
its refusal. Can anyone ever accuse Oberammergau of being 
mercenary? Has it not proved that its Passion Play, its sacred 
inheritance, cannot be bought at any price? 

But the question remains, how can we now build a new school- 
house to replace the old one which was built before the eighteenth 
century. With its dark, low rooms and absolutely inadequate 
sanitary arrangements it has become an unfit habitation for our 
rising generation of 500 children. And how can we proceed as 
we ought with the most necessary repairs for our hospital? Our 
children, on whose shoulders will fall the sacred trust of continu- 
ing the Passion Play in years to come, are seriously handicapped ; 
our invalids and aged must suffer if the hospital cannot take them 
in and provide for their most elementary needs. Yet in spite of 
these things, help must not come through the sale of our Play. 


Can American Catholics fail to respond generously to 
this appeal? Could not some visitor who has benefitted 
by the devoted labors of these humble and religious peas- 
ants easily cover, out of his own purse, the entire neces- 
sary outlay? The appeal surely is modest and worthy. 





French Birth-Rate 
Statistics 
ITH good reason the constantly falling birth-rate in 
France is causing the deepest anxiety to all men 
truly in sympathy with the welfare of that nation. The 
statistics gathered by the National Alliance for the In- 
crease of the French Population have just been published 
in the issue of Le Journal for November 13. They show 
that 70,000 fewer children were born in France this year 
than last. Terrified by these conditions, already too well 
known to them, statesmen and patriots have sought to stay 
this ebb of human life. The results show how little has 
been accomplished by their efforts. Patriotic propaganda 
has too often omitted to mention the only source of national 
rejuvenation, the Catholic religion which gave to France 
her greatest glory. 
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